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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


LL five public assistance pro- 
grams showed an increase in 


the number of recipients in 
March. Increases for general assist- 
ance (14,000 cases) and aid to de- 
pendent children (9,000 families) 
continued to be substantial. The num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the per- 


, manently and totally disabled went 


~~ 


— 


up 1.3 percent, and the caseloads for 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind were only slightly higher in 
March than in February. 

For general assistance the increase 
in March (the sixth consecutive 
month in which the caseload has gone 
up) brought to 326,000 the number 
of cases on the rolls. This total rep- 
resented a rise of 14.5 percent from 
the number in March a year earlier. 
Caseloads rose in 34 of the 48 States 
for which changes could be com- 
puted. Relatively large increases oc- 
curred in some of the more industrial 
States. Michigan reported a rise of 
12.9 percent, with Detroit accounting 
for about a third of the increase. In 
11 States, including California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, caseloads rose 5-9 percent. 
The largest percentage increase oc- 
curred in New Mexico (18.7 percent). 


' In 14 States there were fewer gen- 


eral assistance cases on the rolls in 
March than in February; relatively 
large decreases occurred only in 
Montana, Puerto Rico, and Wyoming. 

More families were receiving aid 
to dependent children in March than 
in February in 49 of the 52 States 
reporting changes in caseloads. Al- 
though the program had larger 
month - to- month increases in the 








— 








winter of 1953-54 than in the two 
preceding years, the number of fam- 
ilies receiving assistance was still 
5,800 fewer than in the previous 
March. 

For the first time in 42 months the 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance increased, although 28 
States reported fewer recipients in 
March than in February. Changes 
were small—less than 1 percent—in 
all States except Mississippi. An in- 
crease in Mississippi of 1,153 cases or 
1.8 percent, representing largely re- 
cipients for whom payments had 
earlier been suspended, more than 
accounted for the net change of 1,061 
cases for the country as a whole. 

The average payment to families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
increased 38 cents in March, but the 
averages remained about the same 
for recipients of the other special 
types of public assistance. State 
changes in average payments gen- 
erally were in small amounts. Mis- 
sissippi, which had been meeting 23 
percent of the budget deficit for 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, increased payments to rep- 
resent 53 percent of the deficit, up to 
the maximums on individual pay- 
ments. The average payment to fam- 
ilies rose only $3.73, however, be- 
cause most of the families were al- 
ready receiving payments at the 
State’s maximums. 

For general assistance the average 
payment rose $1.56. Changes in av- 
erage payments were substantial in 
many States; some of the large States, 
which also had sizable increases in 
caseloads, reported greater-than-av- 
erage increases in payments. The in- 
crease in caseloads and in payments 


brought the monthly cost of general 
assistance, which is met from State 
and local funds, to $17.1 million—an 
increase of $1.2 million from the 
February amount. 


e Almost 6%4 million persons were 
receiving monthly benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram at the end of March—an in- 
crease of 101,400 from the number of 
beneficiaries a month earlier. Their 
benefits amounted to $266.7 million. 

Old-age insurance benefits showed 
the greatest numerical increase (62,- 
600) from the February total, while 
wife’s or husband’s benefits increased 
by 15,100 and benefits to children 
12,200. When the benefits are mea- 
sured as a percentage of the number 
in current-payment status at the end 
of February, the increases range from 
1.9 percent for old-age benefits to 
0.6 percent for parent’s benefits. 





Moke than a thousand of the 
needy aged men and women 
getting old-age assistance 
have passed their hundredth 
birthday, and about 1 out of 
every 4 are at least 80 years 
old, a recent study made by 
the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance shows. 











Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 143,300 individuals, about 
35,700 more than in February and 
more than in any other month since 
September 1952. During the Janu- 
ary-March quarter, 346,400 awards 
were made—31,700 more than in the 





preceding quarter 
decline from the number awarded in 


but a 7-percent 
January—March 1953. The decline 
from the first quarter of 1953 oc- 
curred chiefly in awards to retired 
workers and their dependents. The 
number of benefit awards to children, 
mothers, and widows or widowers 
was Slightly higher than in the Jan- 
uary—March 1953 quarter, while 
awards of parent’s monthly benefits 
were slightly lower. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$8.6 million were awarded in March 
to 51,500 persons, more than in any 
other month since the beginning of 
the program. In the January 
quarter, lump-sum death payments 
numbered 136,600 —a 5-percent in- 
crease from the number awarded in 
the last quarter of 1953. The average 
lump-sum amount per worker repre- 
in the awards was $173.22, 
slightly less than in the preceding 
quarter. 


March 


sey + 
sente 


e Almost 1.4 million initial claims 
were filed in March for benefits un- 
der the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs. Although the num- 
ber declined seasonally in 3 of the 4 


weeks in March, the month’s total 
represented an increase of 3.8 per- 
cent from February. It was also 
slightly higher than the previous 


postwar high for the month and 77 
percent greater than the number filed 
in March 1953. The number of weeks 
of unemployment claimed, which 
represent continuing unemployment, 
increased more sharply than did in- 
itial claims. The total of almost 10 
million was 12.1 percent greater than 
the number of these claims 
February. 

During March unemployed work- 


filed in 


ers received $215.7 million in bene- 
fits—a new all-time monthly high 


and almost double the amount paid 
during March 1953. During an 


aver- 
age week in March, about 1,951,000 
workers received benefits; about 
nine-tenths of these workers were 


totaliy unemployed and recei\ 
average benefit of $24.66. 
Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency 
Leaders in delinquency prevention 
control met in W 


ashington June 
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Selected current statistics 


{Corrected to May 11, 1954] 

































Calendar year 
Ite March February March  |_ = 
1954 1954 1953 Pp 
1953 1952 { 
Labor Force ' (in thousands 
Total civilian_........ 63,825 63,725 63,134 63,417 62, On 
Employed__-- Sere ee eS = 60, 104 60, 055 61,460 61,894 61,29 
Covered by old-age and survivors insu 
ance 2_ _ : oi 47, 000 46,300 45, 50 
Covered by State unemployment 
surance 3 So ee fe Eee 35, 000 3 000 36,442 35,717 
Unemployed__ __.- : Pe 3,72 1,674 1,523 1,673 } 
Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rat i 
a cin ie $282. 8 $283. 0 $283. 6 $284.5 $269.7 | 
ineome 193. ¢ 194 7 197.0 198. 5 184 
and rental income 19.9 50. 0 MW). 7 49.9 51 
nterest income and div 23. 1 23.0 21.9 7) ab 2] 
Irance and related payn 10,2 8.9 1 7 
subsistence illowances ® nd 
( } 4 
Miscellaneous income payments 2.4 2.3 2.4 2 - 
Old- Age and Survivors Ins ers 
renefits | onl. 
I -payment status : 
Number (in thousands) -_-_- 6,2 3 ret 
Amecunt (in thousands $266, 68 2 $219, 58 $3,013,200 $2,228 The 
Average old-age benefit_____- a £51 $5 ) #49. 94 “ 
Awards (in thousands): thu 
Number TiS eens 143 108 138 1,419 1,( 
Amount ee Fe eee * 20,08 $5, OSS 5 a 449 > dia $42.7 ‘at 
. age 
Unemployment Insurance 3 - 
' " 
Initial claims (in thousands)___...-- 391 40 87 11,349 1] 4: 
Weeks of unemployment claimed t , uot 
nL ae eS ie ee : 969 8,896 1 ) 1,468 { | nay 
Weeks compensated (in thousands 8,985 7, 45¢ 4,091 $2,556 45,77 . 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands 1,953 1, 864 930 812 874 wit 
Benefits paid (in millions) !2___ $216 $179 $92 $962 $99 
Average weekly payment for total unem} of 
” ‘ ) y 5) 4 
a ee a ieee A ee ge A g $24 £23.58 ¢ ual 
Public Assistance ! e€co 
\ ; 
Recipients (in thousands) » vid 
Old-age assistance 7 2,579 2,578 P, Use { the 
Aid to dependent children 
Families__. 1 i Yat 
Children__. see 530 1, 504 $1 
Aid to the blind 1K 100 9 SOI 
Aid to the permanently i tota . enc 
abled__ P 2 200 70 | 
General assistance_________- 32t 312 283 , un 
(Average payments 
Old-age assistance ata $5] , £5 ‘ ma 
Aid to dependent children (per famil 84. 97 84.59 84 ae 
Aid to the blind : 55.7 55.73 O4 del 
lid to the permanently and totally é , s ph 
General assistance..........- 52, 42 0 ) 3 
ea 
me 
Continental U1 ota only I 1 I nd gene ] assistance : 
the Bureau of the Ss, except as noted. M urvivor irance be! na 
mployment figures represent specific w te, and Jocal retireme Fre 
nual figures, average week (unemploy " 1 compensatic . 
lata represent pay period instead of week Stat tilroad 
2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-A 1 Su e and temporar disabil 
vors Insurance; excludes joint cove yn llowances to vetera me 
i Readjustment Ac 1 the; tir 
4 t il Act : 
> Under the s Readjustment Act an re 
under the Veter justment A tance Act 
E Includes payn under the Government lif Nie 
( [ ( insurance, national vice life insurance, and nm 
tary I programs, the Governme it} 
con organizations, business} , 
trar coveries under the Er 
ploy railroad workers and 
ment status is subject t of 
) eduction of fixed amount | F 
‘ is ] t the current month’s benefit; cale : 
| ( year I ure (! nents certified ( 
1 Mor mual ' 
| justed f ! ef ind benefit re B 
i i i ( 
I 1 nd case ( 
I Dn 1} 
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I I ortality After Retirement 


| by Rosperr J. Myers* 


Proposals to amend the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 








because of the many conflicting fac- 

= gram and the widespread adoption of industrial pension plans tors involved. One complication in 

. have renewed interest in the effect of retirement on the in- the analysis is the factor of constant- 

is dividual worker. In the following pages, data from three ly improving mortality among the 

nh Government programs, including old-age and survivors insur- aged, especially in the past 15 years. 

ance, and from several private pension plans are examined to The analysis is complicated, too, by 

determine what retirement means in terms of the workers’ another question. Do people retire 

50.7 | mortality. because they are disabled and thus 

M4 subject to high mortality, or is the 

1 i high mortality, on the other hand, 
NDER the old-age and sur- be compulsorily the result of retirement? 


vivors insurance program, ben- 
efits are paid to covered work- 
ers between the ages of 65 and 75 
only when they have substantially 
retired from covered employment.! 
The primary aim of the program is 
thus to provide 
rather than 


— 


retirement 
annuities 


income 
beginning at 
age 65. 
From a broad viewpoint, the Na- 
tion cannot afford to make such cash 
payments to retired aged individuals 
without the effect 
of retirement policies on the individ- 
uals concerned the national 
the indi- 
considered as 
the goal of gainful employment, but 
rather as an event that, for one rea- 


also considering 
and on 
Retirement for 
should not be 


economy. 
vidual 


son or another, may occur at the 
end of his working life. Retirement 


undoubtedly affects the individual in 
many ways—in his spiritual well- 
status, and his 
physical condition. Probably the most 
easily measurable element is the last- 
mentioned, which can, in 
haps be most 


being, his economic 


turn, per- 
accurately studied 
from the viewpoint of mortality. 
What is the effect of retirement on 
mortality? Should workers be con- 
employment 
age 65, or 


tinued in after 


should 


they 
they, as 
retirement plans today require, 


reach 


lidlis 


Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
1 For a detailed description and analysis 
ot t operation oi the specific provisions 
f the retirement test see Robert J. Myer 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Retire- 
ent Test Experience,” Social Security 
Bulletin, November 1953, and Robert J. 
Myer Basis and Background of Retire- 
nt Te Social Security Bulletin 


1954 


Bulletin, June 1954 


retired at that age’ 
The advantages, both to the individ- 
ual worker and to the Nation, of the 
former course have recently been 

A person compelled to re- 
is argued, loses his vitality 
and tends to die much earlier than if 
he is allowed to continue in gainful 
work. 

This contrary to the 
opinion often expressed not so many 
years that being 
compelled to remain at work because 
there was no pension plan to 


stressed. 


tire, it 


belief runs 


ago workers were 
take 
of them, so that their end was 
inevitably death 
Accordingly, it was then advocated 
that workers should be pen- 
sioned and so be able to spend their 
declining years in peace and leisure. 

Today there are about 18,000 pri- 
vate pension plans 


care 
from exhaustion. 


older 


supplementing 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program established by the Social 
Security Act. Many of these plans, 
in line to some extent with previous 
employer practice. provide for a 
compulsory retirement age—often 65. 
Most of the plans, however, permit 
deferment of retirement if the em- 
ployer consents. That retirement at 
age 65 is by no means universal is 
indicated by the fact that the aver- 
age retirement age for workers 
covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is currently 69 
and somewhat more than 
68 for women; for the period 1940- 
50, the averages were generally about 
a year higher. 

and reliable 


retirement 


for men 


Specific 
effect that 
mortality of 


data on the 
has on the 
workers unfortunately 
are not available, and no clear and 


definite conclusions tan be drawn 


In an effort 
to throw some light on the matter, 
this article examines data on the 
mortality of retired persons from 
several Government retirement sys- 
tems and a nongovernmental 
pension plans. 


few 


Probable Experience Under 
Four Types of Plans 


Before proceeding to examine the 
available data, the effect that the 
particular provisions of a plan might 
have on the resulting experience 
should be studied. Because complete- 
ly different results—varying with 
the structure of the benefit system 
and the administrative procedure 
adopted—may be obtained for what 
is essentially the same underlying 
mortality, this factor is highly im- 
portant. 

Let it first be assumed that mor- 
tality is not affected by retirement. 
Then, in considering four hypotheti- 
cal pension plans, it will be possible 
to see that any indications of lower 
or higher mortality after retirement 
arise solely from the particular plan 
and its provisions. 

Plan A pays no benefits before age 
65—either for early age retirements 
or disability retirements—but pro- 
vides for compulsory retirement at 
age 65 and pays an annuity beginning 
at that age to workers who have pre- 
viously left service because of dis- 
ability. Under this plan, mortality 
after age 65 would, for the entire 
retired group, be fairly comparable 
with that previous to age 65, or with 
what might be termed the “general 


level.” Employees in active service 


when they attain age 65 would, of 
course, have lower mortality rates 





than those disabled persons previous- 
ly separated from service who re- 
ceive an annuity at age 65. 

Plan B is like Plan A, with the 
major difference that it does not call 
for compulsory retirement at age 65. 
For ages just above 65, it is likely 
that the mortality experience would 
be higher than the general level be- 
cause there would be a tendency for 
the less healthy workers to retire at 
or shortly after age 65 and for the 
healthier ones to continue at work. 
After age 70, the mortality expe- 
rience of the entire retired group 
would approach the general level be- 
cause virtually everybody would 
have retired by then. 

Under Plan C, disability pensions 
are provided at the time the dis- 
ability occurs (or, alternatively, dis- 
abled persons receive no_ vested 
right for a pension at age 65). If re- 
tirement is compulsory at age 65, the 
mortality experience for nondisabled 
retired workers will probably be defi- 
nitely lower than the general level at 
the ages slightly over age 65 but 
eventually will merge into that of 
the general level. If retirement is 
not compulsory at age 65, the result- 
ing mortality experience will prob- 
ably be somewhat higher than the 


Table 1.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths: among white re- 
tired workers? under old-age and 
survivors insurance, by duration of 
retirement, 1941-44 





Duration of retirement 3 by 
number of years 




















Year of | 
retirement | l 

| 1 % 1 1% ?1 6 31 6 

| Men 
| | 99 | 98 97 
| 103 101 | (4) 
| 102 (4) (4) 
| (*) | (4) 

Women 

en eee 87 | 73 77 | 80 
“aaa 8 | 81 7 «| (4) 
eee 87 77 (4) | (4) 
_ | Ree | G4 (4) (4) | (4) 








1 Expected deaths based on U.S. White Male and 
Female Life Tables, 1939-41. Actua] deaths: men, 
57,196; women, 4 487. 

2 Includes all persons who claimed benefits even 
though some returned to work. 

3 Approximately the l-year period beginning 4% 
year after retirement and successive 1-year periods. 

4 Not available. 

Source: Analytical Note No. 34, Analysis Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Sept. 28, 1945. 
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general level at the ages just beyond 
age 65 but lower than that for the 
group of disabied pensioners. 

Plan D permits optional retire- 
ment before age 65 and pays dis- 
ability pensions under a definition or 
test of disability that is not strict or 
rigidly administered. There is a log- 
ical subdivision between disability 
pensioners and others because of a 
differential in benefit amount favor- 
ing the former. The disability pen- 
sioners will experience high mortal- 
ity, while the other pensioners re- 
tiring before age 65 will experience, 
at least for a few years, low mortal- 
ity. Those in the second group would 
undoubtedly obtain the larger dis- 
ability pensions if they could. Since 
they do not, they must be considered 
medically to be select. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


About 80 percent of the paid civil- 
ian jobs in the Nation are covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance. In 
the program's actual operation, a vast 
store of valuable data on mortality 
experience has been accumulated. 
Unfortunately, it has not been pos- 
sible to tabulate and analyze all this 
information. Only limited analysis 
of mortality data, stratified by dura- 
tion of retirement, has been made. 

Data on the mortality of workers 
covered by the program in the early 
1940’s were examined, by age and 
duration of retirement. Table 1 gives 
the experience for 1941-44 by dura- 
tion of retirement, while table 2 
gives detailed data by age for 1944. 
The study showed significantly higher 
mortality rates for persons who had 
recently retired than for workers 
who had more than 1 or 2 years of 
retirement. For white men, the mor- 
tality rates during the first year (ac- 
tually the first full year of experience 
beginning 6 months after retirement) 
was about 15 percent higher for re- 
tirements in 1940-41 than general 
population mortality rates. For 1942- 
43, however, the difference was con- 
siderably greater—probably because 
those who retired in the war years 
tended to be less healthy, since the 
more active individuals stayed at 
work to help the war effort. 

After the first 1% years of retire- 
ment, the male mortality rates were 


Table 2.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths ' among white male 
retired workers ? under old-age and 
survivors insurance, by age at re- 
tirement and duration of retire- 
ment, 1944 


Duration of retirement 4 by 
number of years 








Age at 
retirement 3 
14 1! } gl 4 31 
All ages_....-| 138 102 | 101 97 
Ohio xetasseiey | 4175]{ wt{ 110 101 
Deine csacamm am | 157 110 105 99 
"eames | 159 m2} ail 40 
ES a 155 lll | 102 99 
| eee lo4 112 102 | 9] 
(| ee 135 | 105 | 108 | 98 
(MESS ee 136 | 89} 102 | 9s 
er 128 | 100 | 100} = (8) 
ekcuth eienatiaiga 128 | G4 (5) (5) 
EE 113 | 6) | 5 


1 Expected deaths based on U. S. White Male Life 
Table, 1939-41. Actua] deaths: 16,456. 

2 Includes all persons who claimed benefits even 
though some returned to work. 

3 Age attained in calendar year of retirement. 

4 Approximately the l-year period beginning }, 
year after retirement and successive l-year periods. 

5 Not available. 

Source: Analytical Note No. 34, Analysis Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Sept. 28, 1945. 


close to the rates for the general 
population. For white women, the 
rates were considerably lower than 
those of the population, but the 
ratios of actual to expected deaths 
for the first year were about 10 per- 
cent higher than those for subsequent 
years. The detailed analysis for white 
men in 1944, in a sense an atypical 
year, indicates that the higher-than- 
average mortality in the first year of 
retirement occurs to the greatest ex- 
tent at age 65 and gradually dimin- 
ishes with advancing age. 

In a study of more recent data the 
overall mortality experience of re- 
tired workers was examined but only 
with respect to attained age and not 
with respect to duration of retire- 
ment. This experience is summarized 
in table 3, which shows for men aged 
65 and 66 higher-than-average mor- 
tality rates and for older men a grad- 
ually diminishing difference between 
them and the general population. In 
other words, the results of the in- 


vestigation indicated relatively high- | 


er mortality rates immediately after 
retirement and dilution of the effect 
at the older ages, where most of the 
experience is among persons who 
have been retired for some time 
rather than among the newly retired. 
For women there appears to be the, 
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Table 3.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths: among retired 
workers? under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, by attained age, 
1950-52 


Attained age Women 





Ft 


1 Expected deaths based on U. S. White Male and 
Female Life Tables, 1950. Actual deaths (includin 
in allowance of about 5 percent for lag in reporting): 
men, 366,896; women, 42,299. 

2Ineludes all persons who claimed 

iough some returned to work. 


benefits even 


same general tendency, although to 


a much smaller degree. At age 75 
and over the mortality rates of male 
retired workers’ closely parallel 
population mortality. Women who 
have retired, however, have 10-15 
vercent lower mortality rates than 

general population; 


women in the 
even at and shorily after age 65 their 
rate is close to that of the general 
population. 

In a discussion of the relative mor- 
of ac- 
tive workers eligible to retire, it has 
been shown that the latter have a 
relatively low mortality rate in com- 
parison with the general population; 
for men aged 65-74 the difference is 
possibly as much as 40 percent. 
finding might have been ex- 
pected in view of the fact that a bet- 
ter-than-average standard of health 
is necessary if the older worker is to 
remain in active employment. With 
such low mortality rates among those 
not entitled to benefits, it is not sur- 
prising to find higher-than-average 
rates among the beneficiaries aged 
65-74. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance data clearly indicate that mor- 
tality rates are considerably higher 
than average for individuals who 
have just retired, but that the differ- 
ence gradually diminishes for later 


tality of retired persons and 


ae 
inls 


2 Louis O. Shudde, ‘‘Mortality Experience 
under the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance System,” Transactions of the Society 
of Actuaries, May 1951. 
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years. This tendency is 
parent for men. 


most ap- 


Railroad Retirement Program 


Some 1.5 million railroad workers 
are covered by a retirement program 
that may be described as a combina- 
tion of an industrywide private pen- 
sion plan and a social insurance sys- 


tem, since it contains elements of 
both. In its actual operation, much 
valuable mortality experience has 


been accumulated. It is, in fact, the 
only large public retirement system 
for which good mortality data, ac- 
cording to duration of retirement, are 
available. 

Table 4 gives the ratio of actual 
to expected deaths among age an- 
nuitants during a recent 3-year pe- 
riod. Under the railroad retirement 
plan, individuals may retire before 
age 65 with larger benefits if per- 
manent and total disability is proved 
than if the retirement is for “age”; 
in certain circumstances, the worker 
may retire for “occupational” dis- 


ability. 
The mortality rates for age retire- 
ments at ages 60-64 are as much as 
5 below the expecied level 
during the early years of retirement 
approach those of the 
for determining ex- 
pected deaths. For individual 
tiring at 65-69, on 
actual mortality 


appreciably higher than the expect 


"y 


2) percent 
hr yiltimatoalrx« 
but uitimately 
1: _ ; 

life table used 
s re- 
ages the other 


hand, rates are 


A cae at oter . } Lo ee ‘ 
rates — particularly in the first 2 

; . 7 +c =a4+4 + y 
years of retirement. This situation, 


f course, could be anticipated; 
rsons reaching age 65 tend 
work, and those in 
poor health retire. The mortality of 
workers retiring at exactly age 65, 
although high, is less in the first few 
years of retirement than the mortal- 
ity of those retiring at ages 66—68. For 
those retiring at ages 70 and over, 
the mortality experience is fairly 
close to that expected and shows no 
significant fluctuation with duration 
of retirement. This situation, again, 
was to have been expected because 
age 70 is, by employer practice, vir- 
tually a compulsory retirement age 
on most railroads. The group retired 
at age 70 or over is, accordingly, to 
a certain extent, a good cross section 
of all persons of those ages; it is com- 
posed, however, of persons who are 


healthy pe 


to continue at 


perhaps somewhat healthier than 
most or they would not have been 
in employment up to that age. 

In view of the specific provisions 
of the railroad retirement program, 
it seems clear that the mortality of 
those who retire at or shortly after 
age 65 is relatively high in the first 
few years of retirement. The evi- 
dence is not conclusive, however, 
that this higher mortality is due to 
the act of retiring. It seems, instead, 
probable that the retirements were 
to some extent caused by ill health 
that would in any case have pro- 
duced higher mortality. 


Civil-Service Retirement 
System 

The civil-service retirement sys- 
tem covers some 1.6 million employ- 
ees of the Federal Government and 
is, in effect, a large, self-administered 
pension plan. Depending upon length 
of service, the worker can retire on 
full annuity at ages 60 or 62. In cer- 
tain cases, both disability and age 
retirement benefits are available be- 
fore the worker reaches age 60. Since 
age retirement benefits that are then 
payable are in a reduced amount, any 
disabled person would attempt to 
have his retirement based on dis- 
ability. 

Unfortunately, data by duration of 
retirement are not available for this 
system. Table 5, however, does show 


Table 4.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths: among railroad 
retirement age annuitants, by dura- 
tion of retirement, 1947-50 2 


Duration of retirement by 


number of years 


Ave at SS eS ee eee 
retirement | r 

0} 1 213 | 4 land 
| | over 

| 
All ages......| 114 | 107 | 102 | 100 | 100 106 
| ge ee 112 110 99 95 89 104 
Cid ascstouaencaes 135 | 118 }| 115 99 | 105 114 
Givacadadada nde sin 123 | 114 | 109 | 116 | 124 lll 
Cie ik scanned ce eeanios 141 132 | 110 | 109 | 105 115 
OUetccenadkacsuene 111 | 110 95 | 107 97 105 
pe eer ees 74 87 75 78 96 101 
65-60. ............| 121 | 114 | 106 | Wi 99 107 
70 and over_....-. 103 93 | 103 | 101 | 104 104 























1 Expected deaths based on 1944 Railway Annui- 
tants Mortality Table, set back 1 year in age. Actual 
deaths: 25,545. 

2 Based on data furnished by Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board. Such data 
in summary form are contained in table A-2, An- 
nual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 80, 1952 (but shown there 
by attained age rather than age at retirement). 

3 Age last birthday. 





the ratio of actual to expected deaths 
by attained age for age retirements 
during a recent 3-year pericd. For 
men, the mortality experience under 
age 60—which relates to individuals 
who voluntarily retired on a reduced 
annuity and thus apparently could 
not prove disability—was relatively 
low, just as in the railroad retire- 
ment system. For those aged 60-66, 
mortality is definitely higher than 
that according to the valuation table, 
while at the older ages the two tend 
to come together. Since this is an 
aggregate experience for all ages 
of retirement, it would be expected 
that this concurrence would develop, 
at least after age 70—the compul- 
sory retirement age. The same gen- 
eral trends are evident for women. 


auci 


Table 5.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths among civil-service 
retirement nondisability annuit- 
ants, fiscal years 1949-50 to 1951-52 ° 
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1 Based on data furnished v Ret 
U. S. Civil Service Comr 
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There are, however, greater fluctua- 
tions in the mortality 

the smaller number of persons in- 
volved, and the mortality ratios for 


ages under 80 tend to show 


ratios 


due to 


actual 


mortality well below that expected. 
This is not a significant factor in 
determining the effect of retirement 
but rather indicates that the mor- 


tality rates in the valuation table in 
use for women are too high. 

In general, the experience under 
the civil-service retirement program 
seems to confirm that of the railroad 
retirement system. Mortality rates 
are definitely lower than “expected”’ 
for age retirements before the normal 
age. They are definitely higher for 
those retiring at either the normal 





age or a few years later. Here again, 
experience seems to indicate that, 
for retirements at or after the nor- 
mal age, ill health was, at least in 
large part, the cause of retirement 
and not the result. 


Private Plans 
For a number of years, experienc 


has been collected for group annulty 


plans. These plans are in force pri- 
marily for commercial and industrial 
concerns. In general, the annuities 


become payable at age 65, whetne! 
the individual retires at that age or 
later, although in actual fact he may 


not receive the payment. Two sub- 
divisions are possible in the group 


annuity data—‘‘normal” retirements 
(generaily payable from age 65 
and “early” retirements (in 
not most 


on) 
many if 
instances, disability retire- 
ments). As would be anticipated, the 
mortality rates for the “early” retire- 
ments are relatively high, especially 
at ages before 65, but they subse- 
quently tend to approach the rates 
for the “normal” retirements 
6). For the “normal” 
the other hand, the rates 
shortly after age 65 tend to be some- 
what low. The reason is that 
ments generally begin automatically 
at age 65 and 


comparatively healthy persons since 


(table 
retirements, on 
mortality 


Day- 


are thus made to 


many of the disabled persons have 
already been excluded from this 
group as a result of “early” retire- 


The 


oldest age 


ment. mortality ratios for the 
groups are artificially 
high because the death rates of the 
Standard Annuity unduly 
low at those 

The lower portion of table 


Table 


are 


ages. 


6 com- 


pares the group annuity experience 
with general population mortality. 
The overall mortality rates of ‘“nor- 


mai’ retirements are significantly less 
than those of the 


) 1 y vile ) 
genera! population 


—by about 15 percent for men and 
by almost 25 percent for women. Men 


aged 60 and under are the only signif- 


icant exception, but it may be said 
that they are not really “normal” 
retirements but rather “early” re- 


tirements. The mortality rates of 
“normal” retirements are relatively 
lowest at ages 61-70 (most of the 
experience is undoubtedly at ages 
65-70) but in the older ages tend to 
approach and ultimately merge with 
the general population level. This ex- 


Table 6.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 


expected deaths ' among individuals 
receiving group annuities, 1946-50 
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perience is to be expected since per- 


sons who have recently been in active 


employment 


are relatively healthier 


in comparison with the general popu- 


lation than persons who have been 
retired or unemployed for some years 
before reaching 


experience 


age 65. Furthermore, 
among “normal” retire- 
ments includes a significant propor- 
tion of persons who continue in ac- 
tive employment after the “normal” 
retirement date, and their mortality 
rates are known to be that 
with the retired group 
mortality rates of the 


low, so 
their inclusion 
iowers the 
entire group. 

Next, in a comparison oft 

tirements and genera! 
tion, the relatively high 
those younger than age 65- 
ally men—no doubt reflect a 
proportion of disability among those 
who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to retire at the earliest possible 
time. The relative mortality of this 
group tends to decrease with advanc- 


“early” 
popula- 
for 


the 
ratios 
—especi- 

higher 


Social Security 
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lable 7.—Ratio (percent) of actual to 
expected deaths ' among male serv- 
ice pensioners in three self-admin- 
istered private pension plans 
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ng age but for men continues high- 
er than that of the general popula- 
tion for a number of years beyond 
ge OO. 
The first results of a continuing 
Study of mortaiity experience under 
self-administered retirement plans 


have recently become available.’ As 
noted previously, the 
be 
the particular provisions of each plan 
materially affect 
the 


deaths among male service pensioners 


experience 


must considered carefully since 


Table 7 
expected 


the results. 
compares actual and 
under three of the five privately ad- 
ministered pension plans for which 


data were given. These three plans 


Report of Special Committee on Ex- 
perienc under Self-Administered Retire- 
ment Plans,” Transactions of the Society 
of Actuaries, April 1954. 
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provide for compulsory retirement at 


age 65, while the other two do not. 
Also entered, tor purposes of com- 
parison, is tne experience tor men 
under group annuities covering about 
the same perlod of time. The mor- 
tality table used by the committee 
as a basis of the “expected” deaths 


is significantly too low at the oldest 
that the mortality ratios 
artificially high. Accordingly, 
lower portion of the table shows 
ratios based On a more 
table — 1946-50 Graduated 


Group Annuity Experience. 


ages SU 
are 
thea 
mortality 


realistic 


Pian 1 pays disability pensions 
betore age 65, and the experience 
nd that provision is included. 
Accordingly, as would be expected 
here a high mortality ratios be- 
fore age 65, while after age 65—at 


ast between ages 65 and 75—the 
somewhat higher 
the group annuity “normal” 


retirem«e 


to be 


experience. 


Plans and 3 alsO pay separa 
disability benefits before age 65. but 
this experienc not included. For 
ages 60-74, as a result, these plans 
how very low mortality rates, since 
I ons employed at age 65, even 
though tney are then compulsorily 
retired, tend on the whole to be 


heaithy. Certainly the result would 
not, of itself, seem to give any indica- 
tion that compulsory retirement pro- 


duces high mortality. 


Summary 


Analysis of the mortality experi 


ence under various pension programs 


government and private—indicates 
the 


ances, 


clearly that in absence 
the mortality 


voluntarily retired workers 


of any 


special circumst 


rates for 


during the first year or two of retire- 
ment are considerably higher than 
the general level that otherwise 
mignt be expected but that they 


thereafter merge with that level. It 
eem probable that these higher 
mortalit ites in the early years of 
retirement arise from the fact that 
workers in poorer health are more 
likely to retire at or shortly after the 
minimum retirement age, while the 
healthier persons continue at work 


Worke1 
not 


retiring under a plan that 
have compulsory retirement 
eneralily tend to be less healthy than 
those work. In a 

compulsory re- 


1 
ao 


who continue to 


plan providing for 


tirement at a particular age, on the 
other hand, those still in service 
at that age generally tend to be 
somewhat healthier than the normal 
population since they have recently 
been at work. It would be complete- 
ly erroneous to compare mortality 
rates under a plan with compulsory 
retirement with those under a plan 
with voluntary retirement if only 
pensioners were considered. If such 
a comparison were made, the results 
would probably seem to _ indicate 
lower mortality rates under the com- 
pulsory plan—a conclusion that would 
not be valid. It would really be nec- 
the mortality 
pensioners under the com- 
ment plan with those 
employees and pen- 
under the voluntary retire- 
Data of this type are not 
usually the mortali- 

rates of active employees are less 
losely studied than those for retired 


essary to contrast 
rates of 


retir 





pulsory 


1 4 v4) 
both ac 


tive 
ioner 
ment plan. 


Vailable, since 


ersons, particularly in plans ad- 
ninistered by government agencies. 
If any progress is to be made in 
exploration of the subject of mor- 
tality after retirement, it is clear 
that such data will be necessary. 


The analysis should not be taken to 
that compulsory retirement 
not a serious effect on 
an individual’s health and vitality, 
especially if he had not adjusted 
himself to the separation from em- 
ployment. Unfortunately, available 
data do not measure the effect of 
retirement on mortality rates after 
retirement. A priori reasoning would 
seem to indicate that compuisory re- 
rement would certainly have some 
effect for some persons 
circumstances. If, for 
compulsory retirement is 


mean 


might have 


leterlous 
some 


inder 


example, 


ddenly imposed, the effect might 
be serious; if retirement is long 
planned for and publicized in ad- 
ance, the effect, if any, would be 


less serious. Again, having 
outside interests and hobbies are less 
likely to be severely affected by re- 
tirement than those who d The 
kind of occupation from which re- 
tirement would take place would also 
1e question; com- 
perscn who 


persons 


r 
» NOv. 


eem to bear on tl 
pulsory retirement for a 
had a dull, monotonous, routine job 
would seem to be harmful than 
for a person who had an interesting 


f 


type ol 


less 


ind varied work 


~ 





Curbing Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency is widely recognized as one of the most 
serious problems facing the Nation today. A conference on the 
subject, called by the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was held in Washington during June. 
Efforts to determine just how grave the problem is andjwhat can 
be done to solve it are being made by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary through a subcommittee set up for the purpose, 
by private organizations, and by Government agencies, includ- 
ing the Children’s Bureau, which has sponsored an experimental 


' pilot project financed by private funds. 


The nature of the prob- 


lem of juvenile delinquency and a program to help solve it are 
outlined in the following pages by the Director of the Special 


Juvenile Delinquency Project. 


lem that, in the past 5 years, has 

received wide recognition. The 
number of boys and girls brought to 
the attention of the juvenile courts 
or the police because of delinquent 
behavior has mounted sharply, and 
their offenses are often of a serious 
nature. 


Jreso tna, delinquency is a prob- 


Nature of the Problem 

Juvenile delinquency may be de- 
fined as violation of the law by per- 
sons of juvenile court age or conduct 
so seriously antisocial that it inter- 
feres with the rights of others or 
menaces the welfare of delin- 
quent himself or of the community. 
Precise definitions are contained in 
the juvenile court statutes 
States and, of course, vary from 
State to State. A broad definition 
may include conduct other than vio- 
lation of laws; whether a child comes 
to the attention of the court is de- 
termined to a large extent by paren- 
tal or community attitudes towards 
a child’s behavior, and consequently 
the acts that bring a child before the 
court may be either trivial or serious 
misbehavior. 

Preliminary figures gathered by 
the Children’s Bureau from juvenile 
courts show that in 1953 an esti- 
mated 435,000 boys and girls were re- 
ferred to these courts because of de- 
linquent behavior. Final data may 


the 


of the 


* Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project sponsored by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 


show an increase from the 1948 total 
that is somewhere between 45 per- 
cent and 50 percent. 

Juvenile delinquency is a national 
problem, not restricted to the large 
cities. For the less densely populated 
areas of the country the increase in 
the juvenile delinquency rates is 
even sharper than the national av- 
erages. The size of the problem is 
greater than the figures indicate, 
since they represent only the boys 
and girls who are referred to juvenile 
courts. Each year more than a mil- 
lion young offenders are brought to 
the attention of the police; about 3 
out of every 4 of these boys and girls 
are not referred to the courts. 

In addition, many delinquent chil- 
dren undoubtedly escape the attention 
ofthe law. The number is not known, 
but a survey made in a large Eastern 
city indicated that, of the youngsters 
coming to social work agencies for 
help who told of serious acts of de- 
linquency, almost a third were un- 
known to the police. The number of 
delinquent children who are un- 
known to any community agency— 
police or social work—cannot be es- 
timated. 

Questions are still raised, however, 
on the nature of the problem. Is the 
problem real? That is, have juvenile 
delinquency rates gone up only be- 
cause more children are referred to 
the juvenile courts rather than be- 
cause of an actual increase in delin- 
quency? Is the increase the result of 
the rise in the total child population? 





The 
gram 


child 


by BerrraM M. Beck* 


Have standards of child behavior 
changed, and are children reaching 
the juvenile court today for reasons 
that would not have keen considered 
serious a few years ago? 

First of all, juvenile police services 
and other facilities have expanded 
considerably in the past 5 years, 
though not to the extent needed. As 
a result of even this limited expan- 
sion, greater efforts are being made 
to keep all but the most serious of- 
fenders out of the juvenile court. 
Thus the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency rates cannot be interpreted as 
manifesting merely an increase in 
the attention given delinquent acts. 
This type of increase would show up 
more in police statistics and less in 
juvenile court figures. Actually, the 
juvenile court statistics may under- 
estimate rather than overestimate 
the problem. 

Second, the increase in delinquency 
does not reflect only the increase in 
the Nation’s child population. Early 
data on the number of children who 
came before juvenile courts in 1953 
indicate that final reports may show 
an increase over the total in 1948 of 
as much as 50 percent; during the 
same period there was a rise of only 
7 percent in the child population 
aged 10-17 (the ages at which most 
juvenile offenders appear before the 
courts). other words, the per- 
centage increase in the number of 
delinquency cases was about seven 
times the percentage increase in the 
child population aged 10-17. 

Third, it cannot be assumed that 
standards of child behavior have 
changed so much that we are now 
using the courts to deal with children 
for acts that would have been over- 
looked in earlier years. There is 
strong evidence that the youngsters 
coming before the juvenile courts 
today are committing crimes of a 
really serious nature. The Uniform 
Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation show that, in 1953, 
children under age 18 committed 54 
percent of all auto thefts and 49 per- 
cent of all burglaries. 


In 
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The services, facilities, and pro- 
grams that have been provided for 
children in this country have not, ob- 
viously, been sufficient to hold back 
the rising tide of delinquency. Stud- 
ies have been made to ascertain the 
effectiveness of certain services— 
child guidance clinics, recreational 
and friendly counseling services, and 
housing projects—to prevent delin- 
quency. These studies seem to indi- 
cate that no single effort, in and of 
itself, can be taken as an effective 
preventive device. Even in commu- 
nities that have an abundance of serv- 
ices, such services may not be organ- 
ized in the manner most likely to 
produce results. 

If the provisions for preventing de- 
linquency can be termed inadequate, 
then what of the provisions for treat- 
ing the delinquent child? Agencies 
for helping these children are too 
few, and most of them do not offer 
the right kind or enough of the right 
kind of services. Many communities 
maintain agencies that do no more 
than lock up the youngsters who are 
in trouble. These agencies make no 
attempt to find out the cause of the 
child’s misbehavior and help him cor- 
rect it, yet in that attempt lies the 
only hope of preventing the child 
from going on to become the crim- 
inal of tomorrow. Studies have shown 
that many of the boys and girls who 
today appear before our juvenile 
courts go on, as adults, to commit at 
least one serious crime for which 
they will be convicted. 


Understanding the Problem 


Any national attempt to cope with 
juvenile delinquency must be based 
mn knowledge now available as to the 
causes of the problem. Much research 
in this field is directed at an exami- 
lation of the traits of the delinquent 
child rather than at the cause of delin- 
quency. As a result, the traits found 
to be common among groups of delin- 
quent children are often considered 
the causes of their delinquency, in 
spite of the fact that research work- 
ers have dispelled the notion that de- 
linquency is caused by any one fac- 
tor such as poverty, broken homes, 
membership in a minority group, or 
gang membership. Any one of these 
factors may, of course, be a contri- 
buting or precipitating factor in the 
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Trends in the number of juvenile court delinquency cases, 1940-53, and in 
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delinquency of particular groups of 
children. 

While knowledge of the reasons for 
juvenile delinquency is certainly not 
precise, there is sufficient knowledge 
to give sound direction to preventive 
and treatment efforts. Early in the 
century came the first of a series of 
studies showing the association be- 
tween delinquent behavior and un- 
derprivileged neighborhoods. Deeper 
significance has been given to this 
discovery by more recent research 
that shows that the standards, ideals, 
goals, and ways of behavior differ 
significantly between people who 
live on the right side of the tracks 
and those who live on the wrong 
side. It has been found that young- 
sters who live in slum neighborhoods 
do not receive from their parents 
and from the cultural milieu in which 
they live the encouragement to re- 
press hostility that children receive 
in neighborhoods that are econom- 
ically and socially favored. Behav- 
ior that might well be considered de- 
linquent in favored communities is 
considered normal in certain under- 
privileged areas. 

Little light has been shed, however, 
on the question of why a particular 
child living in an underprivileged 
area expresses his aggressive urges 
to a point beyond that accepted in 


* preliminary 


the large community around him, 
while the neighbor’s child does not. 
The answer, according to current 
studies, is in the home. Delinquent 
children in slum neighborhoods, to 
a far greater extent than nondelin- 
quent children in the same neighbor- 
hoods, are brought up by parents 
who, because of their own limitations, 
cannot lay the foundations for a con- 
sistent, well-balanced, and socially 
normal personality during the early 
stages of the child’s character devel- 
opment. If the child lives in a more 
favored community, where church, 
school, and home work together in 
repressing open display of hostile be- 
havior, the child may never become 
a delinquent but may develop a neu- 
rosis characterized by inner turmoil: 
in other words, he will take it out on 
himself rather than on the world. 

In recent years the problem of 
juvenile delinquency has assumed a 
new dimension not yet adequately 
explored by social science research. 
Persons all over the country who are 
working in positions in which they 
can observe the conduct of young 
boys and girls report a wave of de- 
linquency, often manifested in ex- 
cessive vandalism, which cuts across 
class and caste and seems to have 
little reference to the individual 
background of the child. The ex- 





istence 


of such a new dimension is 
substantiated by reports of referrals 
to juvenile courts, which show the 
sharp rise of delinquency in the less 
densely populated de- 


) areas where 
had not major 


linquency been a 


problem earlier. 


Components of a Successful 
Program 


To succeed in curbing delinquency, 
a program must rest on a sound base 
and also be marked by broadness of 
vision and social inspiration. It must 
within it the seeds of a 
crusade that will 
involved their attitudes about them- 
neighbors, and their 
communities and so change the face 
of the community in which they 
Within 
specific 


Such 


have social 


change for those 


selves, their 
ive. 
this broad framework, certain 
objectives must be achieved. 
objectives need a_ tripartite 
program—prevention, early apprais- 
al, and constructive treatment. 

Basic prevention.—The first 
cern is to develop healthy person- 
alities in children, and for this pur- 
pose a preventive program is essen- 
tial. It has been demonstrated that 
loving maternal care in the child’s 
own family home during his earliest 
years is the foundation for healthy 
development in adult life. Conse- 
quently, efforts toward basic preven- 
tion must be concerned with those 
social programs designed to bolster 
family living. Among them are pro- 
grams advancing economic well-being 
—the social security programs 


con- 


and 
programs to provide decent housing. 
Measures designed to cope with the 
problem of chronic illness and phy- 
sical disability as well as those aimed 
in a more positive sense at maintain- 
ing health are particularly impor- 
tant, since they help keep families 


together. Individualized social and 
psychological services for families 
should be strengthened. Discussion 


groups, with trained leaders, for ex- 
pectant parents in which mutual 
problems may be explored and the 
body of knowledge about child de- 
velopment may be drawn upon are 
of vital importance. 

As the child grows, his needs 
change, and provisions to meet those 
changing needs must be available. 
Here the bolstering of family life 
and the encouragement of family ac- 
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of 
and 
Recreational 


tivities are essential. The role 
religion in transmitting 
moral values is crucial. 
services should be strengthened to 
provide opportunities healthy 
play. Youth organizations devoted 
to character building have a valuable 
contribution to make. The all-around 
betterment of the public school sys- 
tem is, of course, essential. 

Early remedial work. 


social 


for 


Despite all 
that may be done to prevent delin- 
quency, there will 
develop problems, 


be children who 
The part 
of the community program therefore 
concerns locating, at the earliest pos- 
time, children with problems. 
finding the resources to help them 


second 


sible 
and developing such resources where 
they are needed. As part of the pro- 
gram for remedial action, recreation 
workers, parents, teachers, and others 
must taught an 
early stage, children with problems 
Locating these children is 
however, unless there are resources 
to aid them and their families, and 
the program must therefore be con- 
cerned with providing adequate men- 


be how to find, at 


useless, 


tal health services, group work serv- 
ices, and casework services to help 
those whose needs warrant attention. 


There should also 


be an appraisal 
service operating throughout the 
State. Some States have developed 


this service for rural areas by means 
of a traveling mental hygiene clinic. 
Many resources have been 
of inappropriate 

Delinquency cannot properly be com- 
pared with a disease like diphtheria, 
in which the 


misused 


because referrals. 


once symptoms are 
manifest the precise treatment is 
known. It can better be compared 


with a symptom that can mean the 
presence of any one of several dis- 
eases—major or minor. Only the pro- 
fessionally trained person can prop- 
erly discern the difference and, hav- 
ing made the diagnosis, the 
proper resources. 

Some delinquent children are neu- 
rotic, with delinquency the result of 
deep, compelling needs within them. 
When they say, “I don’t know why 
I did it,” they really don’t know; 
they are not consciously 
the reason. They will not be deterred 
by punishment or affected by con- 
ventional treatment. They need long- 
time, individual psychotherapy. 


use 


aware of 


Many delinquents are social de. 
linquents; their problems primarily 


result from the kind of neighborhood 


in which they are reared. Often 
their behavior is “normal” within 
their environment, although it de- 


viates from the expectations of gso- 
ciety as a whole. These children may 
benefit from a relationship with the 
right kind of adult person—not nec- 
essarily a trained professional per- 
son. 

Other delinquents — usually those 
who have suffered an _ emotiona] 
shock in their early childhcod—are 
asocial. Often they have been de- 
prived of a mother’s care during in- 
fancy. They may have to be referred 
by the courts to agencies authorized 
to exercise the degree of control 
needed for their treatment. 

Still other delinquents may be ac- 
cidental delinquents, whose brush 
with the law has little or no signifi- 
cance, except that they were caught 
doing something many youngsters do 
as a part of the normal process of 
growing up. 

A few children have as the 
base of their delinquency some clear- 
ly defined organic trouble that will 
yield to medical treatment. 

An appalling waste occurs in this 
second phase of delinquency control 
if all these children receive the same 
kind of treatment simply because 
there isn’t that initial investment in 
appraisal that will help sort one type 
of delinquent from another. 

Early remedial work is 


may 


also im- 
portant for children who are not 
delinquent. Since it is not easy to 


know which children showing early 
signs of maladjustment will become 
delinquent and which will develop 
some other symptom of deviation, 
the second part of the program will, 
like the first, benefit all children al- 
though instituted to curtail delin- 
quency. 

Treatment.—The third phase of the 
delinquency control program is con- 
cerned with the child after he has 
officially become delinquent. Since 
the cases of most of these children 
are handled by police officers, with- 
out reference to any other agency, 
special attention must be given to 
the development of training programs 
for such officers. Unfortunately, near- 
ly half our communities of 20,000 or 
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of the 
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near- 
000 or 


curity 


_cer with special 
‘ york with juveniles. The establish- 


more population have no police offi- 
responsibility for 
nent of juvenile bureaus in police 
departments serving the more dense- 
ly populated areas must be en- 


-ouraged. The aim should be to pro- 


mote constructive treatment of the 
youthful delinquent by the police 
officer so that the child will not have 
ingrained feelings of hostility against 
those in authority. 

The use of county jails and local 
lockups to hold children awaiting 
oficial action by the juvenile court 
must be replaced with facilities so 
staffed and organized that detention 
in secure custody becomes the first 
step in treatment and in the accept- 
ance of legitimate authority rather 
than the first step on the road to 
criminality. 

One solution would be a regional 
detention system. Under it a child 
who has to be detained in secure cus- 
tody can be held in a special institu- 
tion, so designed that 
learned about the child and better 
information made available to the 
udge. There are only about 200 de- 
tention homes in the Nation, although 
2500 courts have juvenile jurisdic- 
tion. 


more can be 


Concern for the delinquent means 
also that attention must be given to 
the juvenile courts. The judges must 
be men and women with sympathy 
for children, knowledge of human 
behavior, and ability to use the 
knowledge in determining what type 
of treatment is in the child’s interest. 
These courts require a_ staff of 
trained probation officers. 

Institutions for delinquent children 
are all too often merely dumping 
grounds for children nobody wants 
and for whom no provision has been 
made. If these institutions are to do 
their job, they must have programs 
geared to the needs of children, and 
they must receive only those chil- 
dren who can benefit from their pro- 
grams. 
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Coordination 


The three parts of the program ob- 
viously must be interrelated; other- 
wise, there is a great waste of serv- 
ice, and the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram is seriously hampered. A re- 
cent study in a metropolitan area 
providing a wide variety of health 
and welfare services revealed that 40 
percent of those services were con- 
cerned with only 6 percent of the 


families living in the area. This 
study, as well as earlier surveys, 


showed that the problem of delin- 
quency usually does not exist alone 
but is one of a number of maladjust- 
ments in a family, Although families 
with maladjustments may receive the 
lion’s share of total service time 
available, they often do not receive 
substantial help. The variety and 
severity of their problems sometimes 
result in their being 
agency to agency. 


shifted from 
In addition, with- 
out proper coordination the needs of 
certain families may be overlooked. 
Services are often spread too thin, or 
gaps exist between the types of serv- 
ices provided by agencies. Sometimes 
there are 
stage 


weaknesses at an 
of service that 
burden at a later stage. 

Providing effective and economical 
services and facilities requires some 
device for coordination, 
and social action. 


early 


increase the 


planning, 
Such a device may 
be found in the type of coordinating 
body that brings together the techni- 
cians and the men and women of a 
community who must support the 
Without this kind of team- 
work the public support necessary to 
advance the interests of children is 
impossible. With it, however, the 
programs can be improved and the 
greatest possible number of persons 
in a community can work together 
toward mutual goals. 

During the past 2 years the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, with the help of the 
Special Juvenile Delinqency Project, 
has been bringing together and pub- 
lishing the facts about juvenile de- 


services. 


linquency and stressing the need for 
community action through the kind 
of three-part program described. The 
project was sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and is supported by a 
number of individuals and founda- 
tions. 

As a first step in this work, na- 
tional voluntary and public organi- 
zations with a particular interest in 
the problem were called together. 
Such organizations as the National 
Probation and Parole Association, the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the National 
Association of Training Schools and 
Juvenile Agencies, and the Child 
Welfare League of America advised 
on the projected program. The or- 
ganizations have continued to give 
full cooperation and have been work- 
ing partners on aspects of the pro- 
gram particularly close to their areas 
of interest. 


Conference 


Progress in the fight to curb juven- 
ile delinquency was reviewed in the 
conference on “Moving Ahead to 
Curb Juvenile Deliquency,”’ held in 
Nashington June 28, 29, and 30. 
Leaders in the field were invited by 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
attend the conference. 

Preparatory work for the confer- 
ence had been done by the Children’s 
3ureau and the Special Juvenile De- 
linquency Project, and persons asso- 
ciated with this phase of the work 
were asked to participate. They in- 
cluded public officials; leaders in edu- 
cation, health, social work, and other 
professions; and representatives of 
civic, religious, and other groups. 

The conference had a _ threefold 
purpose—to review accomplishments 
to date, to define and discuss the 
most urgent needs at this time, and 
to formulate the next steps in a con- 
tinuing program designed to meet 
those needs. 


il 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 


and Local Governments, 
1952-53 


Federal grants to States and to 
local governments continued their 
upward trend during the fiscal year 
1952-53. Total grants, including 
those of an emergency and tempo- 
rary nature, amounted to more than 
$2.7 billion in that year (table 1), 
compared with $2.3 billion in 1951-52. 

There is considerable variation in 
both the purpose and financial char- 
acteristics of the existing Federal 
aids to States and localities. As used 
in this note, the term ‘grants’ is 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams administered at the State 
and/or local level and for those pro- 
grams in which the bulk of the funds 
is channeled through agencies of 
State and local governments. Emer- 
gency grants and the value of grants- 
in-kind have been included when 
they meet these criteria. Federal aid 
going directly to individuals and pri- 
vate institutions and funds paid to 
reimburse State and local govern- 
ments for expenses incurred by them 
in administering, as agents of the 
Federal Government, programs that 
are primarily national in character 
have been excluded. Shared reve- 
nues have also been excluded. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration totaled 
$1,330 million in 1952-53, compared 
with $1,178 million in the previous 
year—an increase of 13 percent. The 
grants were larger for each of the 
four assistance programs, principal- 
ly as the result of the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, 
which provided for greater Federal 


financial participation in all pro- 
grams. In the absence of legislative 
action, these provisions will expire 


September 30, 1954. Grants for aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled increased more than those for 
the other categories (they were 33 
percent higher in 1952-53 than in 
1951-52) as a result of the continued 
growth in the number of recipients 
in this relatively new category. De- 
spite the increase in the amounts 
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granted for public assistance and ad- 
ministration, these amounts repre- 
sented a smaller proportion of all 
Federal grants—48 percent in 1952-— 
53, compared with 51 percent in the 
preceding year. 

A total of $198 million was paid by 
the Federal Government in grants 
for the administration of the State 
unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service programs in 1952 
53. Expenditures from grant funds 
for these functions have followed a 
continual upward trend over the 
years, except during World War II, 
when the employment service was 
nationalized. 

The $169 million granted for health 
services in 1952-53 was $14 million 


less than in the preceding year ang 
approximately the same as in 1959- 
51. The decline from 1951-52 result. | 


ed chiefly from decreases in the 
amounts granted for hospital con. 
struction and planning, although 
several of the public health program 
grants—general public health anq 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and 
cancer control—also showed declines 
during the year. Grants for welfare 
services other than public assistance 
amounted to $114 million, only slight- 
ly less than the amount granted in 
the previous year. Grants for health 
and welfare services other than pub- 
lic assistance together represented 
about 10 percent of the total Federal 
grants in 1952-53. 

Grants for education amounted to 
$215 million in 1952-53, compared 
with $112 million in 1951-52 and $49 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1952-53 


{In thousands] 


Assistance 


payment Emer- 
Fiscal year Total and gency 
adminis- relief 2 


tration! 





i en <a ss $1,857,490 
1935-36 _ _ - oe $28,424 476,513 
10S 5 ae 143,934 i, 
1937-38.........- 216,074 

1938-39 (canes 246, 898 

| ae 271,135 
1940-41_..______. 330, 408 

i! . 374, 568 
1942-43...___- z 395, 623 

| rere 404,942 

Le 410, 364 

1945-46. 2.2.2... 439,132 

Ce a | 613, 831 

oS 718,359 

ae ee 927 , 897 

1949-50. -.-....-. 1,123,418 

1060-51... ......- 1,185, 764 

bo re 1,177,688 

1952-53. _ . 1,329, 933 

1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 


aid to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 

2 Federal Emergency 
grants 

3 Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

4 From 1935-36 to date, maternal and child health 
services and services for crippled children under 
the Socia] Security Act and general public health 
services; from inception of the program through 
1948-49, emergency maternity and infant care; from 
inception of the program to date: venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, cancer, and heart disease control, 
mental] health activities, hospital survey and con- 
struction, and water pollution control 

5 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to 
date, school] lunch program; for 1942-43, community 
war service day care. 

6 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo- 
cational education, education of the blind, and 
State marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency 
Office of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; 
maintenance and operation of schools in certain 


Relief Administration 


799 


4584 


Employ- 





emmy Health cons Educa- All 
sdminis- (Services * | corvices s| tion 6 | other? 
tration? | 
$1. 257 : ees $1, 516 $12, 722 $323, 592 
3,068 $4,389 2,117 13,322 | 467,305 
11,484 2,758 3,089 15,651 620, 030 
45,939 15,329 3,655 24,625 494, 350 
62,858 14,754 3,893 25,411 | 675,743 
61,539 21,873 4,558 25,137 | 581,00! 
65,632 25,870 5,078 25,620 | 405,984 
74,034 29,057 », 541 25,811 318, 467 
36,480 30, 396 5,824 26,158 356, 514 
35, 229 60, 223 8,616 25, 644 362,272 
33, 730 78, 555 9,670 25,131 307,454 
54,547 71,169 13,361 25,341 236, 549 
99, 252 63,134 98, 757 31,145 281, 359 
133,610 55,309 91,958 35,813 417,504 
140,314 66,646 98 , 843 36,951 544, 10) 
207,617 119,158 113,163 38, 501 593 , 617 
173,838 168, 938 102, 553 49,123 
182, 894 182, 865 114, 802 112,003 
197,779 168, 822 114,020 215,205 





areas from 1946-47 to date; and, from 1950-51 to date 
school survey and construction in certain areas. 

7 Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work from 1934-35 to date; cooperative projects in 
marketing from 1947-48 to date; forestry coopera- 
tion from 1934-35 to date and wildlife restoratior 
from 1938-39 to date; supply and distribution of 
farm labor from 1942-43 to 1948-49; removal of sur 
plus agricultural commodities under sec. 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935, from 1935-36 to date; com- 
modities furnished by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from 1949-50 to date; Federal annual con- 
tributions to public housing authorities from 1939- 
40 to date; regular and emergency highway construc- 
tion from 1934-35 to date; Federal airport program 
from 1947-48 to date; Public Works Administration 
grants and liquidation thereof from 1934-35 through 
1949-50; wartime public works from 1941-42 through 
1948-49; community facilities and disaster and 
emergency relief from 1941-42 to date; civil defense, 
1951-52 and 1952-53; and slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, 1952-53. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Ex- 
penditures, and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for part 
of the schoo] lunch program for 1946-47 and for the 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 
1935-36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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million in 1950-51. This substantial 
growth reflects the increased amounts 
granted for the survey and construc- 
tion of schools in areas congested 
as a result of Federal activities and 
for the maintenance and operation 
of schools in such areas. There were 
also increases in the amounts spent 
for education of the blind and State 
marine schools, but they were more 
than offset by decreases in the grants 
for vocational education. 

Grants for all other purposes 
totaled $727 miilion in 1952-53. In 
this category were $517 million for 
highway grants; $27 million for air- 
port grants; $66 million for agricul- 


tural commodities distributed; $68 
million for agricultural, forestry, 


and fish and wildlife grants; $35 
million for housing, slum clearance, 
community facilities, and disaster 
relief; and $14 million for civilian 
defense grants. 

In table 2, per capita 
shown by State and 
The States have 
average 1950-52 


grants are 
major purpose. 

been ranked by 
per capita income 
payments and divided high-, 
middle-, and low-income groups 
Within each income group, the States 
vary widely in per capita grants 
ceived. 

Despite the wide variation, there 
is some tendency for total grants 
and grants for public assistance, 
health, welfare, and education to 
vary inversely with per capita in- 
come. In general, these grants aver- 
age somewhat higher amounts per 
capita for the low-income States 
than for the middle-income group 
and, similarly, higher for the mid- 
dle-income group than for the high- 
income group. This inverse relation- 
ship represents an attempt to as- 
sure at least a minimum level of de- 
velopment for the aided programs in 
all States. 

On the other hand, as in previous 
years, there was a tendency for per 


into 


reé=- 


capita grants for employment se- 
curity administration to vary in a 
direct relationship with State per 


capita income. Grants for “all other” 
purposes are highest for the middle- 
income group of States, as in the 
past. 

In general, grants for many pur- 
poses are higher per capita in the 
sparsely populated “public Jand” 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and pur- 
pose, fiscal year 1952-53 





Average A ssist- 

States ranked by per capita ance 

1950-52 per capita income, pay- 

income 1950-52 Total ments 
ind 

1dmin 

tration 

| en $17.34 8. 33 

Continental 

United States__.- $1 3 17.44 8.49 
High-income group--}- 14.75 7. 22 
i See 2,132 16. 04 30 
District of Columbia_- 2,072 7.82 3. 94 
ene 2,065 57.31 09 
New York. Sa 1,969 13. O8 2 
Connecticut........... 1,961 11.19 89 
California............ 1,899 22.42 03 
ee 1,890 13.73 61 
New Jersey 850) 8. 90 2. 27 
Ohio... eae 1, 757 12. 5€ st 
Washington 1,72 25. 88 12.7 
Michigan. .. eel 1,721 15. U1 7.28 
Massachusetts__... _- 1,693 6.77 57 
Maryland 1,673 2. 38 4 
Montana. 663 1.31 85 
Oregon : 1.640 17. 85 ) 
Pennsylvania 1,638 10. 09 2 
Middle-income grou; 19. 67 7 
Rhode Island 7 1,617 17. 3¢ i.2 
V yoming os },617 2.73 7. 80 
Indiana. ___-- — 1,598 1.74 25 
Wisconsin. pou 1,572 14. 54 l 
Nebraska... mead 1,517 16. 58 43 
Colorado... ie 1,516 32. 48 87 
Kansas_..- : 1,500 22.17 S. 02 
Missouri... , . 1,499 24.39 7 
lowa...- 4 : 1,493 17. 23 s 
Minnesota abe : 147 18. 35 8.2 
| t ih_. -_ a Me $86 5 U3 s 74 
Arizona. __ 1,384 7.70 } 
New Hampshirt 79 6. 58 ) 
lex } ON KS 
Idaho___. . 7 25 7 
uth Dakota sali 1.342 28. 92 2 
North Dakota Lou 2s. 11 
Low-income group 1. 08 t 
Maine... 1 , 2tit 8. 4 
Florida. saci 1, 204 S 3 
Vermont... Scene 24 5 42 
New Mexico scales 1,254 s1.4 } 
Virginia_-.. : 1,247 13. 2 87 
Oklahoma 1,183 4.01 
West Virginia. --- ; 1,153 KS 
Lou 31 { 
creorg1a 1, 00S ) 
lennessee A 1.054 9 
Kentucky 035 ‘ s 
North Carol O11] 4.1 ri 
South Carol 97s 
Alabama. 130 s 2 
Arkansas —_ S97 2th. La 
Mississippi 3 764 1.42 x. 8 
lerritories and pos- 

oo 12.39 rt 
Alaska iene 6 35. 69 i 
Hawaii aie aba 24.11 t 
Puerto Ric = 7.67 4 
Virgin Islands ma 20. 73 { 

1 Old-age assistance, aid to the dependent childre 


aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled 

Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ce administration. 

3 Maternal and child health services; services for 
crippled children; general public health services 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
cancer control; mental health activities; hospital 
survey and construction; and water pollution con- 
tro] 

4 Child welfare services, vocational] rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
ind sailors, and school lunch program. 

» Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo 
cational education, education of the blind, State 
marine schools, schoo] survey and construction in 
certain areas, and maintenance and operation of 
schools in certain areas. 

6 Agricultural experiment stations and extension 


Per capita grants 





-Employ- 
ment | Health Other Educa- All 
security (cervices 3 | Welfare tion 5 other ¢ 
viminis- services 4 : 
tration 2 
$1.25 $1. OF $0. 72 $1.36 $4. 58 
1. 26 1. 04 71 1.35 4.60 
1.5 73 . 52 1.10 3. 63 
1.2 1.27 . 87 . 67 8.72 
) 1.23 45 ll 1.30 
05 1. 76 61 10. 41 35. 38 
02 51 40) 27 2. 95 
39 47 62 1. 67 2.95 
69 56 4 2. 65 3. 95 
1.01 38 . 53 4 4.07 
79 s4 41 . 57 3. 02 
03 S86 45 738 3. 55 
61 66 75 4.73 5. 41 
1. 61 69 62 1.15 3. 66 
1. 8S 79 () 29 2. 73 
1. 24 YI -49 2.75 3. 45 
72 1. 44 85 1.93 15. 51 
4 S4 . 065 97 7.33 
{ 79 -40 2. 61 
06 1. 1 69 1.29 6.45 
t 7 60 1.01 5. 67 
Hy 1.9 x) 1.11 18. 95 
) 1.48 77 3. Sf 
“4 SS 65 27 5. 7% 
s 64 04 6. 89 
78 65 2.73 8.40 
19 6S 51 8. 62 
s 82 65 98 5.31 
( } 72 . 54 6.01 
( 77 as 6.41 
s 1.12 4 2. 86 12. 52 
; 37 77 4. If 9. 95 
2 74 1.0 5. 69 
&O l 70 1.74 4.74 
2 f 85 3.07 11.46 
78 $1 79 1.33 15. 69 
4 lL. 3 9 16.33 
} tyr 12 ] a" 4 QO5 
l 7 76 7.17 
~ 2 79 1.48 3.43 
1.49 a 1.00 5. 32 
] if 4.39 13. 52 
1.07 78 3. 59 4.37 
ri l 2. 63 6.18 
l ys.) 3. 70 
1.138 5 §. 35 
S oY 1. 26 3y 5». 45 
S 1.1 1. 21 5. 02 
2.3 1. Of 1. 30 4.46 
&S 1.74 1.18 Qs 3. 68 
t 2 1. 34 3 4. 92 
} 1.62 1.29 1.79 4.22 
t 2.00 35 6.13 
dS 1. 50 4 5. 31 
t) 2.12 1.28 91 3. 78 
70 s 48 12.73 5. 89 
) 61 77 4.44 9. 46 
29 1.85 1. 44 4h) 2. 30 
1.13 S.S4 3. 3Y SS 2.04 
work, cooperative projects in marketing, forestry 





cooperation, removal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, commodities donated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, wildlife restoration, annual 
contributions to public housing agencies, Federal 
iirport program, regular and emergency highway 
construction, community facilities, disaster and 
emergency relief, slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment, and civil defense. 

7 Includes smal] amount undistributed, as well as 
civil defense contributions to the island of Guam. 

Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1953, 
and are on a checks-issued basis. Per capita grants 
are based on estimates by the Bureau of the Census 
for the total population, excluding Armed Forces 
overseas, as of July 1, 1952. Income payments data 
used are from the Survey of Current Business, August 
1953. 
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States as a result of the operation 
of minimum allotment provisions 
and of certain of the allocation for- 
mulas. In Nevada, for example, total 


grants amounted to $57.31 per capi- 
ta, compared with $17.44 for the con- 
tinental United States; more than 
half the total amount going to the 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to income payments 
and State tax collections, by State, fiscal year 1952-53 





} Total ’ Grants under programs adn 
a by Social Security Administrat 
States ranke« 
cotcae oa resi pet A As As \ 
capita 1 De Amount : aa I An int : ae ‘ o se 
0 i i 
} I State : income State ( i 
7 £ ] thousands I erie i 
evenue me revenu 
i $2, 753, 083 ‘ $1,361,437 $8.58 
Continental 
United States _| 2,716,308 ca 19 1,351,789 ( ) 8.68 
High-income group| 1,204,524 8 lf 099, 429 : S (. 34 
Delaware____- 2 548 13 1,322 9 3 { RD 
District of Columbia 6,47¢ { 3,620 9 f 1.37 
peveds.......<..-<.. 10, 54 25 1,298 : { 7 05 
New York... 197,67 14 105.510 ‘ Ss _ 
Connecticut- 23,572 3 & AS4 2 F iS 
California... .__- 258,7 7 1,474 7 12 
Lo eee 123 60, 187 { 
New Jersey_-.- 45.416 11,971 { ‘ 
oe 8 19.417 iS )7 
Washington. .-_- = 63,722 18 31.776 7 2 9] 
Michigan______._-- 100,447 ~ 13 $9,757 $ ‘ i.44 
Massachusetts__.__- 79.847 19 50), 961 ‘ ; 10.70 
Maryland_.._-- 31,42 5 9,732 4 82 
Montana..._____. 18 I 1.9 ow 6,190 ‘ } 10. 37 
ae 28, 630 1 15 10, 860 & 7 
Pennsylvania__..._- 106, 51 14 16,770 t 1.43 
Middle-incom« 

group..........- 694 , 121 2 | 330,948 t 1( {Ss 1. 38 
Rhode Island___- 14,097 1g 6,08 4 s 16 
W yoming--_-_...- 10, 01¢ 9 21 2, 587 j 8.4 
Indiana___._.__ a 18. 679 ; 13 18.114 7 { 37 
Wisconsin_--_- — 51,013 15 22,224 4 6.34 
Nebraska___........- 29 389 29 KR KR n ) 6. 58 
Colorado............ 16, 355 9 7 97, 32] 9 6 ) 
I 43,658 99 17.383 Q &. 82 
Missouri__ a 6,939 ) 63,449 0 15.97 
Se 4 Z 14 18 92, 430 g &. 60 
Minnesota___________ 55,329 1.2 16 25.488 s { 8.45 
Ce sles 20), 659 1.9 oF 6,741 ) S } 15 
Arizona_______- 4 24,130 99 8. 484 7 Q 9. 74 
New Hampshire___ 8, 807 21 3, 789 i) 1 7.12 
a ae 156, 150 93 82,292 7 12 10. 06 
Idaho a PONS 5,012 23 4,759 7 2 8. 04 
South Dakota_. 19, 000 9 97 6.177 7 ) 3 9. 40 
North Dakota_- 16,924 19 4,749 s 7.89 

Low-income group 817, 664 8 22 421,412 } 2 87 
Maine__......___. a 16, 537 { 20) 7,459 ( 9 8.36 
Florida______ ATES 57, 002 1.4 i8 32,919 s 10 s 10. 58 
vermont. ............ 7,930 f 9] 2 996 6 s 38 8. 08 
New Mexico___ : 23,242 2.4 19 7,646 s 6 3 10. 36 
Virginia________ : 46), 685 18 11, 064 2 { 24 3.13 
Oklahoma_____- 77,649 2.7 26 52,512 LS 18 is 3. 61 
West Virginia_____. 3 37,174 l 22 21,293 9 12 57 10. 81 
Louisiana_....______ 100, 384 23 72,891 7 | 17 73 26.43 
"Sea 43467 2.1 97 40), O95 1.0 ! 1s 11.40 
Tennessee______ 63, 222 o4 31.319 Gy 12 0) 9.61 
Kentucky___.____ 55, 002 ” 97 27.049 & 13 19 17 
North Carolina__. 9,141 ) 1 25,090 4 42 6. O1 
South Carolina__-__- 42,577 1.8 ( 17,364 5% 8 4] 7.96 
Alabama__._________ 57,369 1.9 24 28,171 g 12 19 9.11 
Arkansas____________ 48,257 9 | 23, 486 15 19 2.74 
Mississippi______.__- 2,02 2.4 2 20, 058 I} 12 48 9. 27 

Territories and pos- 

Sessions... ....... 36, 769 |.- | (Pees ae 9,648 . meena 26 3. 20 
Alaska____._____ ; 6,495 | SP Ess te) ae 24 8 65 
Hawaii________ oF 12.585 |. s eB 2 806 — 7.29 
Puerto Rico_______. 17,192 a 3 960 |..... ae ij 
Virgin Islands____.__ {08 298 |____- 12.42 

1 Includes smal] amount undistributed, ve] data are for calendar year 1952 and are from the 
civil] defense contributions to the island of Guam. Survey of Current Business, August 19 State 
2 General revenue data for the District Colum- genera] revenue data are for the fiscal y« 53 and 
bia for 1952-53 not yet available are from the Summary of State Government Finances 
Source: Grants data are from the A Report in 1958 (Bureau of the Census Per capita grants 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the are based on estimates by the Bureau of the Census 
Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 19658, for the total population, excluding the Armed 


and are on a checks-issued basis. Income payment 


Forces overseas, as of July 1, 195? 
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State was for highways. A similar, 
though less marked, situation exists 
in other Western States. Total grants 
per capita are also significantly high 
in the States that spend relatively 
large amounts from State and local 
funds for their public assistance pro- 
grams; large Federal grants are 
therefore required under the match- 
ing provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 


Total per capita grants to the 
Territories and possessions, as a 
group, are substantially less than 


the grants for the continentai United 
states—a reflection of the signifi- 
cantly low per capita grants to 
Puerto Rico, the most populous of the 
group; for Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands the totals per capita 
are relatively high. For the public 
assistance program the maximums 
on individual payments in which the 


Federal Government wil! share and 
the Federal share of the payments 
are lower for Puerto Rico and the 


Virgin Islands than for the States. 


Total grants to State and local 
governments aS a percent of income 


payments received and of total State 
general revenues tend to be 
on the average, in States with low 
per capita income (table 3). These 
percentages are also in the 


higher 


high 


sparsely populated public land States , 
and the States that make relatively 


heavy expenditures for public assist- 
ance. Federal grants’ represented 
1.1 percent of income payments for 
the continental United States and 19 


percent of State general revenues. 
It should be noted that grants to 


State and local governments have 
been presented here as percentages 
of total State general revenues. It 
would be more meaningfu! to relate 
grants to State and govern- 
ments to combined and local 


local 
State 


general revenues; unfortunately, no 
complete and consistent series on 
total local government revenues, by 


State, is available for recent years. 


Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration amounted 
to $1,361 million in 1952-53 and rep- 
resented 49 percent of all Federal 
grants. They equaled, on the aver- 
age, 0.5 percent of income payments 
for the continental United States 
and 9 percent of total State general 
revenues. Here, again, the percent- 


Social Security 


age 
wh 
The 
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var, | ages tended to be larger in the States Estimated number of employers‘ and workers and amount of earnings in 
“Sts | where per capita income was low. employment covered under old-age and survivors insurance, for specified 


’ ts ‘. 4 ‘ rT y 90 in Ss 2 
ant There was little variation among the periods, 1940-53 








ugh | three income groups of States in the Corrected to May 3, 1954 
vely percentage that Social Security Ad- aoe 
Ocal | ministration grants were of total er All rotal 
‘OH. | : : orket <a ee orkers in ora 
PFO- | grants, although State-by-State vari- Employers with ae ee peerncit a covered 
aa ation was considerable. For the Ter- v, reporting | taxable : employ- = 
LCcn- . : : : pie . vage “eae Mis ment 
ye ritories and possessions they consti- rter 4 in during during 2 
rity oR thousands) | Pe! Potal Average eriod Potal Average 
* | tuted only 26 percent of all grants ; per ee in 
and amounted to $3.25 per capita: a | Se worker | thousands) | ™llions) 
the | the corresponding figures for the gt oe sak Vai ate ieee SE 5] aia sui oe ee ee ee 
5 &@ continental United States were 50 Mi 2,500 35,393 $32,974 wee —— — “3 eee 
va - { 2, 64 40), Y7E 11,848 1,021 40), 97¢ », 4638 1,110 
han percent and $8.68 per canita 42 2,655 6, 363 52,939 1142 { ; 58,219 256 
ited de 2 394 17, 65 62,423 1,310 47.656 19.6 $32 
: +44 2 469 $6), 204 04.426 1.392 16), 296) 584 
nifi- 1945 2,614 16, 392 62,948 1,357 16, 392 543 
tc 1G4¢ 3,017 H8, 845 69, OSS 1,414 48,845 623 
} - _ = 47 5 246 1% OOS 8.372 1,602 18, GOS SY0 
the. Employers, Workers, and iota 33,298 19.018 M4122 1716 19, 018 36 
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the Wages Under OASI, April- is 33M 18,283 87. 498 1812 8.283 | 100,804 2 O74 
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ite IY] 4.440 8, COL 2 ) 2,071 §&, OOO 149, 000 2, 569 
pita J une 1953 1952 4,430 6 t On IM 2.147 60, OOF 160, 000 > 667 
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ums The number of workers with tax- a 
the able wages in employment covered January—Mare 2,287 6,038 840) 167 6, 038 17,397 483 
i ¥ j 2 4] 8 O55 i 169 IR 153 19.079 500 
and by old-age and survivors insurance 2 478 19 14 40.298 1), 299 ) 
ents, in April-June 1953, excluding the “«terer? BORG 094 39, 300) 22, 002 _ 
the self-employed covered by the pro- 
S. gram, is estimated at 48 million. This ta Mare a a : 1.497 F 
ocal number is approximately a million \pril-June 2,587 39, SOI 2 19 10,175 22,245 4 
4 5 - ily—Septem ber 2,617 40,2 f {St {1,1 23,035 60 
, more than that in the preceding ar- Octobe ecemt > G09 148 7 63 40,748 5,6 630 
ome tl tha the pr ding quar 5 14 10,74 25,672 
tate ter and is 4.3 percent greater than 
her that in April-June 1952. The total 
= P 1 . 1 \ SS x) . +, SOO 3, 9235 605 
low number of workers in covered em- orn ad ait rhe >’ 708 64 +0) 524 24. 668 609 
hese ployment (again excluding the self- pt 2,699 10), 586 2 21 11,675 25, 700 17 
oe 3 : = s : ( t 6 TY . 1¢ 1) j 27, 4 ; 
the employed ) is estimated at 48.5 million 
ates, —an increase of 3.2 percent from the 49 
vely January—March 1953 total and 4.3 M 2,639 8, 162 23,37 3 8,162 24,254 636 
ing > 4 . Jur 2,693 8G ; ; x5 % NO 24,570 b32 
sist- percent from the number in April 1] ept » 697 & 333 20, 161 526 39,601 24,971 31 
nted June 1952. 0 Decomy 2, 692 4, 52 450 39,477 26, 108 “ 
for Taxable wages, estimated at $36 
d 19 billion, were 10.3 percent higher than =o : or pli es - a i m 
ues the amount paid in April—June 1952, April-June 2, 766 39, 264 24,052 613 39, 557 26,210 663 
eat . July-Septet I 2,768 40), 48¢ 22. 382 553 41,923 28,16 672 
; to and total wages in covered employ- On December > 74] 35" BAG ‘ 404 $1. 792 31.113 744 
1ave ment, estimated at $39 billion, in- 
ages creased 11.4 percent in the same 
: ° . ° P | . ‘ ree 12 GY 99 42 Ef , 711 
It period. In line with the increases in Medion MR by Oe ig pe “eo eo Le 
\ Ju 3,058 2K ( ) $5, i aa x iz 
late average hourly earnings and average _ July-Septemly 3, 635 45, 50 27,658 608 46, 500 33,000 “19 
: . . Octo! Ly S038 $1, SOK 22 540 16, 500 36, OO 774 
ern- weekly earnings in manufacturing, 
ocal' average taxable wages and average 1952 
no wages in covered employment, esti- , M s BGS £5 OOK 59 737 $5.00 34,000 756 
on mated at $750 and $804, respectively, Apri June’. oy £6, OUU 2,0 (09 ae pape con 
by increased 5.8 and 6.8 percent from = Vctober-Decem! 3.630 13, OO 24 558 18, 000 40 , 000 833 
—ars. the averages in the corresponding 
‘ period of 1952. New estimating pro- 
cial January-Ma 5, 5G 17, Of 56, 500 77 $7,000 37 000 7s 
wor cedures have resulted in the reten- April-June 63 1 , ' 48.500 “x 804 
rep tion of rounded figures for wages and , = ie eae Z — 
| employment as far back as the first a eee ee ee ea aa ¢ CQnarteste tetas eatads Us tte ane 
eral ee ; ve 1! correspon to num Cl or ¢ iploye Quarter y t uS eX i } el-empioyed an 
quarter of 1951. Consequently, the ‘eturns. A return may lan lestab- their earnings. ices. See 
ver- se é ‘ lishment mployetr arate « For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 
ow amount of variation in average quar- _tablishments but whol Bulletin, February 1947, p. 31. Quarterly data for 
Us : ] N l ( C inad¢e railroad other years ‘re in the August 1947, Fet ary 1¥4s 
terly wages in covered employment nee aa on wor ph menage Laer aaa shai 
ates . » : ule ‘ la: retire ta ¢ l rvivor and January 1953 issues. and 
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The estimated number of employ- 
ers paying taxable wages was about 
3.6 million in the second quarter of 
1953, about the same number as in 
April—June 1952 and 2.0 percent more 
than in January—March 1953. 





Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment 
Status, December 31, 
1953 


Old-age benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance 
were being paid on December 31, 
1953, to more than 3.2 million per- 
sons, almost three-fifths of a million 
more than in December 1952. The 
accompanying table shows the av- 
erage monthly benefit amount and 
gives a percentage distribution of the 
number of beneficiaries according to 
the size of their benefit; the data are 
classified by the beneficiaries’ State 
of residence at the close of 1953. 

In December 1953 the average old- 
age benefit amount was $51.10, al- 
most $2 higher than the average a 
year earlier. One out of 9 
beneficiaries (11 percent) were re- 
ceiving monthly amounts of $75.00 
85.00 at the end of 1953, in compari- 
son with 1 out of 15 (7 percent) as 
of December 31, 1952. One-fifth of 
all old-age beneficiaries were receiv- 
ing benefits in the $55.00-64.90 range, 
about the same proportion the 
end of 1952. Minimum of 
$25.00 were being paid to about 600,- 
000 old-age beneficiaries, 75,000 more 
than at the end of 1952; as a propor- 
tion of the total, however, the num- 
ber of persons receiving minimum 
benefits declined about 1 percent to 
18.5 percent. 

Among the States the average 
monthly old-age benefit at the end 
of 1953 ranged from $56.41 in Con- 
necticut to $40.59 in Mississippi. 
Benefits of $75.00-85.00 were being 
paid to 15 percent of the old-age 
beneficiaries in Connecticut and to 4 
percent in Mississippi; minimum 
benefits of $25.00 went to only 11 
percent of the beneficiaries in Con- 
necticut and to 37 percent in Missis- 
sippi. In Puerto Rico, where the av- 
erage benefit was only $37.10, 61 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries were receiv- 
ing benefits of less than $35.00. 


program 


old-age 


as at 


benefits 
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Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current-payment 
status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, by State, December 


31, 1953 


{Percentage 





distribution based on 10-percent sample] 


| 
| Ayers | Number Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 

State ! hae of cs Pilea es eee ee eee 
(ranked by size of | id | old-age ‘een 
average benefit) | 04-88! benefi- | gor gy | $25. 10-) $35.00-| $45. 00 $55. 00- | $65. 00- | $75. 09. 

| benefit) ciaries | Total | $25.00 | “34'99 | “44.90 | 54.90 | 64.90 | 74.90 | 85.09 

Total___......--| $51.10 |3,222,348 | 100.0 18.5 8.8 11.0 15.1} 19.9 15.5 11.2 
Connecticut_.......| 56.41 57,518 100.0 11.0 6.5 8.4 14.0 22.6 22.7 14.8 
New Jersey. ...-- 55. 34 127,798 100. 0 13.4 6.4 9.3 14.6 21.2 20.2 14.9 
Michigan. .-.....-- 55.15 135, 392 100.0 14.6 7.4 10.0 13.6 14.0 18.9 17.8 
Pennsylvania_ ---- 54. 24 263, 387 100.0 13.4 7.4 9.4 15. 2 23.3 19.2 12.] 
Massachusetts - - - 54.20 | 151,081 100. 0 12.7 7.3 9.8} 15.8 24.6 17.8 12.0 
Rhode Island_- 53.73 25,676 100.0 12.9 6.7 9.6 17.2 24.8 18.0 10.8 
ee 53.49 191,425 100.0 15.6 fod 10.2 14.3 20.2 18.5 13.5 
i 53.30 | 200,324 100.0 15.6 7.9 10.2 14.7 20.2 18. 1 13.3 
New York_. 53.09 392,009 100.0 14.7 8.2 10.6 15.¢ 21.8 17.3 11.8 
Washington______- 51. 60 68,472 100.0 15.8 8.2 11.5 17.5 20.6 14.6 11.8 
Delaware... 51. 53 7,611 100. 0 20.7 8.5 10.9 13.3 19.2 15.5 11.9 
Florida______- 51. 23 84,55 100.0 H). 3 8.8 10.1 13.9 17.6 15.5 13.8 
West Virginia__-__- 51.19 37,793 100.0 18.9 8. 1 9.7 14.5 23.0 16.2 gf 
W isconsin_____- 51.11 79. 466 100.0 2.9 8.7 10.0 13.4 18.3 15.5 13.2 
California. -_- 50. 86 287,444 100. 0 17.5 s 12.5 16.3 19.2 15.1 10.7 
Oregon aie 2 50. 42 45,976 100.0 18.6 7 Gar 12.4 18.3 19.4 12.3 1] 
Dist. of Columbia 50. 38 12,522 100.0 15.6 10) 3.5 14.5 19.7 14.0 1 
Maryland__- 50. 28 43, 156 100.0 18.9 1 10.9 15 1.0 13.6 1] 
Indiana_.- 50. 19 93, 6 100.0 1). 8 9.3 10.9 14.¢ 18.9 14.1 ll 
New Hampshire. 50. 15 18,717 100 15.1 8.9 11 19.2 23.7 13.8 7.8 
AvisODS....<<<.... 50. 10 12,617 100.0 23.4 4 11.1 14.3 16.4 13.9 ll 
i) ee ees: ). 04 10 100.0 21.1 8.0 10.9 l 18.3 16. 0 10.2 
Minnesota_ ---| 49.49 60,258 100. ( 2. 1 9.4 11.4 14.6 18.1 14.2 10.2 
Nevada__-_- es {nS 3,446 100.0 22.4 10.0 11.8 19.3 17 11.8 7.2 
Missouri_..- 48. SH 85,925 100.0 91.2 9.6 12.1 15. 1 19.3 13.5 9.2 
Colorado_____- 48. 72 27,001 100. 0 24,2 9.2 10.6 16.1 17.4 14.0 8.5 
1 ee 48. 54 1, 72¢ 100.0 19.9 10.7 12.8 18.4 16.8 Ei. 2 9.7 
Vermont..--_- .| 48.37 9.871 100.0 ) Ve: 10.8 16.6 20.9 12.3 8.2 
Hawaii___- : 48.34 6,899 100. 0 1.3 10.5 15.2 14 17.9 14.0 8 
W yoming. 418. 16 4,432 100.0 8.1 s 15. 16. 16.9 6.1 
Maine... ...- 48.08 29,878 0.0 1.6 11 17.3 21.¢ [2.4 6.4 
Montana 47.80 11,679 100.0 9 11.3 14.8 17 qy & 
Virginia... 47. 30 15,208 100.0 J Oe 10.6 12.4 15,2 20.0 8 7.7 
Iowa_. ee 46. 00 0). 478 100.0 26.0 10.7 ae 13.5 18.2 Ht RN 
Kansas ——— 46.58 36, 209 100.0 25. 4 11.5 12.8 14.4 17.1 1.0 ra. 
Kentucky__--- 46. 52 13,611 10 24 11.4 42.3 15.2 18.6 0.8 7 
Nebraska- .-_- 16, 23 22, 868 104 20.4 11. 12.6 12.9 art 11. 7 
idaho. ....... 46. 00 10, O88 100.0 9 { 11.4 14.8 13. 7 ‘ ' g 
‘i ee 45.28 92,574 iM 28.3 1.2 12 14.4 l 7 
Oklahoma. 45.18 33 374 100 97.3 12.0 13.0 12.4 . | - 
South Dakota_- 14.99 8425 10 27.0 [7 11.8 39 
North Carolina 44. 96 41 4 1X 26.9 1.3 12. ¢ 17.2 ] 5.4 
New Mexico. 14.94 6, 186 104 (0) 10) 10.2 H s l ' 
South Carolina__ 44.87 19,321 100. 0 ee 10 13 ee 17.3 ( 
Alabama...........| 44.53 37,009 100.0 28.5 11.0 12.5 16.8 16.8 8.Y 
Louisiana..........| 44.32 31,903 100.0 28. 4 12.4 12.9 16. 1 14. 1.0 
Tennessee__.....-- 43. 86 40, 802 100. 0 29.8 12.4 12.5 15.1 16.7 7.6 
Cl 43. 60 37,954 100.0 3 13.2 13.6 13.8 15.0 S.1 
North Dakota_____- 43. 53 6,077 100 32.8 11.1 12.1 12.8 13.2 9.3 . 
Arkansas_..........| 41.87 26, 20 100. 0 33.1 12.6 12.9 13.4 14.9 fi. 
Mississippi___-.--- 40. 59 18,794 | 100.0 36.9 12.2 12.3 13.5 14.0 7 { 
Puerto Rico__._..-- 37.10 6,7 10K). ( 22.9 38.3 14.1 8.7 11.3 2.6 2 
Virgin Islands ?2....! 35.70 gs 1S (Rapper, bees 4 i 
Poreign . i2<<.<cs..- 54. 56 18,971 100.0 10.4 6.0 1.9 16.4 3). 2 Ss 9 

1 Beneficiary’s State of residence as of December 31, 1953 
2 Too few cases in the sample for a reliable distribution 


The average old-age benefit was 
highest in the Northeastern States 
and in certain North Central States, 
somewhat lower in the Middle West 
and Far West, and for the most part 
lowest in the Southern States. Five 
of the six States with the highest 
average old-age benefit are in the 
Northeast, while five of the six States 
with the lowest average benefit are 
in the South. The lower averages in 


the Southern States reflected mainly 
the more frequent periods of non- 
covered employment in the wage 
histories of beneficiaries in this area; 
the result was a reduction in the 
average monthly wages from which 
their benefits were computed. The 
averages also reflected, though to a 
lesser extent, the prevailing wage 
rates in different regions throughout 
the country. 
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| Economic Status of Aged 
| Persons and Dependent 
| Survivors, December 1953 


The importance of old-age and 
survivors insurance as a source of 
income for aged persons continued 
to grow throughout 1953. At the end 
of the year, about 57 percent of all 
persons aged 65 and over who were 
not primarily dependent on earnings 
were receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits or insurance bene- 
fits or pensions under related pro- 
grams. The proportion of all aged 
persons with income from employ- 
ment in December (27 percent) was 


Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over receiving 
income from_ specified sources, 
December 1953 

{In millions] 








Source of income Total Men |Women 
Total population aged 
65 and over_......-.. 13.7 6.4 7.3 
Employment............. pe 3:2 5 
Earners..........- 4 2.8 2.3 | 6 
Wives of earners___...-- 9 es 9 
Social insurance and re- 
Jated programs 
Old-age and survivors 
surance a 4.6 2.4 2.2 
Railroad retirement. 4 wa 2 
Government employee 
retirement program 4 2 4 
Veterans’ compensation 
ind pension program. 4 2 am 
Wives of beneficiaries 
i in direct re ceipt 
Of DENGIIS..... .2-cceued 2 2 
Nd iss ince “ 2.5 1. ( 5 
ecely income from 
nore than one of spec- 
ified sources ma 7 4 
Employme nt and old- 
ige and survivors in- 
surance__..... { a za 
Old-age assistance and 
old-age and survivors 
insurance__......- ie t 2 12 
Other. - eecaie a a -o3 é on 
Persons with no money 
income or income 
solely from other 
ource = ro aii ee 9.5 3) Ll.v 
Continental United States 
Source: Number of persons of specified a 


pecined ge. Sez, 

marital, and earner status estimated from published 

ind unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census. 

Number of persons receiving payments under so- 

a1 insurance and related programs and from old- 

» assistance, reported by administrative 
artly estimated 


agencies 


lower than at any other time in re- 
cent years. This decline probably re- 
flected not only a continuing trend 
but also the current employment 
Situation. Aged persons receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits numbered 4.6 million—34 per- 
cent of all aged persons in the popu- 
lation. 
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1.—Sources of income of aged persons in the United States, December 
1953 
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Approximately 6 million 
aged 65 and over were drawing old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
or benefits under a related program. 
About same number of persons 
as in June 1953 were receiving bene- 
fits under the railroad retirement 
program, under Federal, State, and 
local employee retirement programs, 
and under the veterans’ compensation 
and pension programs, Perhaps 800,- 
000 persons aged 65 and over (includ- 
ing the aged wives of pensioners) 
were receiving income from private 
pension plans at the end of 1953. 
Most, but not all, of the persons re- 
ceiving private pensions were also 
drawing benefits under one of the 
public programs. 

Some 2.5 million aged persons were 
receiving old-age assistance. Of this 
number, about 400,000 were also 
getting old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Some old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries may receive 
supplementary assistance because 


persons 


tne 


their benefits are low (the minimum 
for an aged worker is $25 a month, 
for a wife it is $12.50, and for a 
widow it is $18.75 a month). Other 
beneficiaries may have special needs, 
such as the need for medical care or 
medicines, that cannot be met from 
their old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit and whatever other resources 
—if any—they may have. 

About 400,000 aged beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
also had some income from employ- 
ment. Some of these persons were 
aged 75 and over and thus no longer 
subject to the retirement test; others 
were substantially retired but had 
some employment and earnings dur- 
ing the period. Some of the persons 
receiving benefits under the railroad 
retirement, Government employee 
retirement, and veterans’ programs 
had, in addition, earning from em- 
ployment; the number is too small 
to show on the accompanying chart. 
Neither was it possible to show there 
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Table 2.—Estimated number’ of 
widows under age 65 and of children 
under age 18 with father dead, re- 








ceiving income from __ specified 
sources, December 1953 ' 
In millions] 
W ido l 
ive ¢ 
~ Pa 
W 1 ternal 
Source of income 1 or ’ 
Potal chil 5 
Total in population 4. _- 3 6 S 9 
Employment 2 { 
Social Insurance and re- 
lated programs 
Old-age and survivor 
insurance 
Veterans’ compensation 
program __ > 
Other 6 : ts 
Aid to dependent chil 
dren 
1 Continental United Stat 
2 Excludes widows who | narries 
Includes children not livin wit 


mother. 
‘Includes persons with no income 





solely from sources other than those listed pina 
persons received income from more than ‘ Ince 

§ Data from a survey made by the Bur 
Census for the Social Security Admir ition in 
October 1949 suggest that perhaps 6 in 10 paternal 
orphans under age 18 are likely at y one time to be 
in households with an employed head related to 
them, and that about 1 in 20, includ 
6-In-10 group, are themselves empl 
1 full- or part-time ba 

‘Railroad retirement and Federal 
lirement programs. 

Fewer than 50,000. 

Source: Number of widows in the poy 
number with employment and with children under 


ie 18 estimated from Bureau of the Census data 
Number of paternal orphans under age 18 based on 


October 1949 estimate prepared by e D 





the Actuary, Social Security Administrati Num- 
ber of persons receiving payments unde cial in 
surance and related programs and from aid to de 
pendent children, reported by trativ 
igencies (partly estimated). 

the small number receiving both 
old-age and survivors insurance or 


old-age assistance and benefits un- 
der one of these other programs— 
in most instances under the veter- 
ans’ program. 

There were approximately 2.5 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 or over in De- 
cember 1953 with no income from 
employment or from any of the list- 
ed public programs. About three- 
fourths of them were women. A very 
few may have received private pen- 
sions, although private pension plans 
generally do not provide pensions to 
widows, who made up a part 
of this group. Others had income 
from private savings or investments 
or may have lived on assets. Many 
no doubt lived with or were partly 
or wholly dependent on relatives. 


large 
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Because the life insurance protec- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is effective after only 6 quarters 
of covered employment, the program 
already reaches a large proportion 
of children and their mothers. Half 
of all paternal orphans in the United 
States and more than one-third of 
all widows under age 65 who have a 
child under age 18 in their care are 
now receiving survivor benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. Some additional widows 
would be eligible for benefits if they 
stopped working. About one-seventh 
of the paternal orphans in the United 
States are receiving benefit 
ments under the veterans’ program. 
Only one-tenth were receiving aid 
to dependent children in 
1953. As old-age and survivors in- 
surance has taken over an increasin; 
share in the 


pay- 


support of 
children, the program of 
pendent children has devoted 
more largely to meeting the needs of 
children in need because of the dis- 
ability of a parent or the absence of 
the father from the home. 


orphaned 
aid to de- 


been 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1951-54 


















{In thousands] \ ~ 
ra —- | 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 
Per . . Taxes or | . . ailros 
Federa Federal ae cee State Federal 1 4 ee she 
nsurance civil-service a tt unemployment unemployment ee we — 
butions } contributions 2 paste ane contributions 4 taxes 4 potricarsedle —_— 
employer contributions & 
a = insoeilisasins tai ehabntastelddgncaiessaoeoeaianabe = “ jcccaap lances SS Cun 
19 
d - 8s Z fu “isc 
$3,594, 248 $722, 850 $734, 990 $1,431,997 $25, 734 + 
‘ +, 096, 602 744,646 626, O51 1, 367, 806 25, 066 19 
9 months ended: | 9 m 
March 1952. Se ; 13, 460 619,318 573,318 1,032, 692 19, 340 i 
CS ee eh ros 117.391 640, 486 170,573 970, 206 19, 025 N 
March 1954. ...........- 18,745 367,734 | 463,542 909, 566 16, 67¢ N 
) | 
| 
“SDSS 3, ee ee ee 428, 978 35,297 | 51,761 8, 367 5, 837 Ma 
=a : S 2 - 233,630 12, 599 150, 230 sy ApI 
ay eae ae 524, 532 89, 581 240,818 813 Ma 
PRS cic once = 421,048 53,297 6,553 l 5, 189 Jur 
Le! poceuee 213,774 14, 608 160, 096 3,946 103 Jul 
OS ee eee 29,884 93,283 222, 900 12,979 2,063 Au 
ne te a, Se 258, 748 36,611 2, 960 7,208 380 4,231 Sey 
October... - : a 173.686 33, 072 14.39 02, 289 ORS 17 0c 
co ee 398, 352 36,431 SY, GSE 187,421 16,769 768 No 
i eee 152, 597 38, O97 1,43 13, 77 293 » 593 De 
w4 
4 671 t $2( 2 64 165 _ 2 — 2 16] Jar 
609, 224 44, 208 s 14 143, 236 IS ) so2 Fe 
597.804 5, 236 149, 06S 8.476 18,653 5, 200 M: 
eae t 
1 Represents contributions of emp! es and employers in ments co ind ( ) 1 loyers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- : 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning Decemb ljusted f plo 1 yt llecte r deposit in State sickness insurance 
employee-tax refunds); from May 19 lud ep ist fund 1 ) orted genci ‘rected to Apr. 26, 1954 In 
by States under voluntary covera reements; beginni: lary 1951, On an iRep ts taxes paid by employer the Federal Unemployment Tax a 
estimated basis. Act irc 
2 Repres nts employee and Gover ent « tributions to the civil-service re- H " 47, a covers tempo } bil isura me 
tirement and disability fund; Government tributions are made in 1 mont Inclu ntributions fromm the Federal G nent ab 
for the entire fiscal year / ; / 1 { In 
~ ’ iy ss ‘ i ( ‘s reasSiur } 3s ot! V iS¢ rote 
Represents deposits in State clea i ints of contributions plus penaltis i : ‘ Oa ee : es! 
er 
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Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 fo 
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I = &, GOR j 2 His R52 42 K) 8, 207,04 5, 502 13 700, 982 
April. S,973 ( 271 1}, 823. 9,54 %4 8,279,193 23 t 694, 138 
| 230,14 (iM ON] $31,591 359 69,89] 8, 541.251 {ss t) OSS, XO 
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September_.___- _-| 9,442,01 4,019 16, 992 10,317 $17 64,719 756,519 2,539 32 685, 496 
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‘ 
1954 
January Ietih Wikis bates nee 9,411, 362 150, 000 16,357 28,443 134 164,049 8,751,994 24 13 | 14,090 659, 308 
February.........-- 9, 386, 702 20, 000 11,697 166, 304 38 177, 21¢ 8, 741,120 700 { 14,490 645, 582 
ee ee 225,019 11,403 15,738 1,064 225, 740 8, 532, 182 2,959 105 19,439 629, 207 


1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. are PPS ' Wennn 

4 Beginning July 1917, includes temporary disability program. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
iccount to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
yuce Act Amendments of 1948. 
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ht Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 
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estimated amount of taxes subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to fiscal year 1952-53 on $488 million—the estimated amount that would place the 
employees who worked for more than 1 employer during the calendar year old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position in which it would 
$33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes and $40.5 million in September 1953 have been on June 30, 1952, if railroad employment had always been covered 
for 1952 taxes—in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the Internal Revenue Code. under o]d-age and survivors insurance. 
2Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under 
the financia] interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951. See footnote 5. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 


by specified period, 1939-53 ' 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, March 1953—March 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1954 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump. 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-54 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status' as of 
December 31, 1953, by type of benefit and by State 
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rable 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and 
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benefits, by State, March 1954 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1953-March 1954 ! 


Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases r ig only such payments 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
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2, 334 eee 56.40 41.37 15.03 126. 03 117. 98 8. 05 62. 69 50.68 | 12. 02 73.45 41.31 32. 1; 
DN Sd sccadcaransadsoneusaunaete 46.44 37.97 8.97 S6. 82 80. 44 6. 52 3. 39 47.21 6. 34 ) (5) | @) 
1,300 RE mee 63.97 59.16 10 109. 6: 102. 16 8. 3 70. 70 64.77 6.0. 65. 52 59. 04 | 6. 8S 
A a OOS ee eee 51.20 51.20 63. 60 63. 39 21 49. 00 48. 89 11 41.78 | 41.67 | ll 
9, 647 Massachusetts. ........-...-.-.---- 73.84 64.25 9.7 122. 05 115. 67 (dene eee Breet tol ere 92. 99 | 57.18 | 38. 24 
4,716 0S ne 53.02 §2.43 BO fos. cae abo lnncaneae tas Ganakes 60.8 60. 58 91 68. 69 | 66. 63 | 10. 87 
h, 697 Minnesota... .-.-- Kece Wianeemanewnas 63.57 | 44.69 19.31 116. 92 105. 89 11. 28 73.13 6. 92 17. 39 51.72 38. 25 | 15. 08 
9, 212 
gO Oe eee eee eee 57.01 56.27 Ey: | ne See e oe One fo) ee SPE | Se eee sy) | | 3) 
3, 187 Ce 58.64 46.70 12.00 127. 26 114. 66 13. 50 61.42 2. 60 9. 00 72. 49 2. 83 | 20. 00 
an Amen ee ae ES) Aine : 110. 58 108. 85 73 ys Seen ae OEE FE | Lee ey eo 
+, 500 eo 46.54 44.31 2.23 73. 36 71.48 1.88 45. 58 12. 98 2. 60 39. 07 37. 38 | 1. 68 
2, 680 CE Eee 74.72 | 59.81 17.60 133. 94 123. 26 11.73 84. 03 70. 08 47.12 80. 89 | 66.10 | 17. 23 
North Carolina...........- eemican 30.60 30.34 26 59. 82 59. 34 a Ree) Heer Senet 36.27 | 35.77 | . 0 
NANG DIOMOU a. 6 on cee nccnscsccccans 59.40 55.62 3. 82 114. 92 111.24 3. 75 ‘77 4. 60 17 66. 70 62.49 | 4.28 
», 531 RE CRA ee aes oe eee 16.49 54.49 2.00 91.19 89. 34 1.85 6.18 4. 02 [yf eee ae | Sees Oe 
004 Re IEG, fo oc readdccaeacwencos 56.18 51.41 6.67 109. 48 102. 48 00 69. 99 64. 46 7. 20 72.42 64.34 | 12. 19 
), 988 NN ee ES aadmaids 59.84 59.77 08 113. 52 113. 30 02 64.85 64. 36 . 50 63.97 | 63.91 - O 
), 026 OR EES, ee 13.85 13.72 13 20. 24 20.10 14 8 8) (8) 14.09 | 13.97 | 12 
1, 526 OS SEER eS ee 59.80 51.18 8.67 130. 70 120. 10 ). 67 68. 53 8. 08 10. 50 88.18 | 65. 98 | 22. $1 
t ORF } | 
82] — —_——_—_— — ————— 
o 1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
a States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
43 cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics States with programs in operation. : 
fos represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
— made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments 6 Less than 1 cent. 
edi- 2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 7 Represents data for February 1954. —_ 
‘ medical care, or both. 8 Average payment not computed on base of Jess than 50 recipients. 
7 3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 14-17 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- HEALTH SERVICE. DIVISION OF PusB- tient in an institution, and integration 
CATION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC LIC HEALTH METHODS. Care of the of facilities and services. 
ey HEALTH SERVICE. Chronic Illness: Leng - Term Patient. (Public ZircteR, MARK V. “The Administra- 
i Digest of Selected References, Health Service Publication No. tion of a Medical Care Program by 
eit 1950-52. (Public Health Bibli- 344.) Washington: U. S. Govt. the Maryland State Department of 
ography Series, No. 1, Supplement.) Print. Off., 1954. 123 pp. 60 cents. Health.” Delaware State Medical 
Ith Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. A source book of statistical data Journal, Wilmington, Vol. 26, Mar, 
Jer Off., 1954. 262 pp. $1. presented under four main headings 1954, pp. 57-62. 50 cents. 
up, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpU- —persons with long-term disabling Reviews the Maryland program 
rO- CATION, AND WELFARE. Pusiic__ illness, the patient at home, the pa- over the past 8 years. 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1954} 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, March 1954 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only su 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1954 ' 
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rota) 69,537 | 2,030.499 | 1 2,408 $34 8 1.¢ +2.1 —1.0 } (4) 
int : igri = 
\ 16,317 61,71 { t 688,262 2.18 H red —11.0 —4.9 
\ i 1,017 ; ‘ s 85. 15l 83 Of 3.4 4.6 +18.8 } +24.6 
\rizona 4.133 5, S88 ( 70, 64 89. 68 3 3.7 +4.0 +12.9 +19.1 
2. 5 Arkansas 8.09 30, 893 ? 9 126,712 52.7 8] 5.2 +5.9 —37.9 —40.9 
Se California 52.917 173,092 31,78 ( ti. 741 122. 96 59 1.9 2.4 +1.6 +5.1 
3.7 Colorado 5, 598 20, 757 R14 13,127 105. 9 7 1.9 +2.1 +8.8 +10.1 
Connecticut $, O04 13,518 2 $9,919 134.2 68 +1.0 3.0 —1.] +5.3 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 


1954} 











Includes vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such 
Dp é 
sd Percentage change from- 
Num . ‘eee tas a Se 
ae ber 0 February 1954 March 1953 
sia reciy in 
i¢ Tot \ 
amount 
; {mount — Amount 
Total ?__... 202,577) $10,830,851) $53.47) +1.3 1.2} +18.9 +19.1 
ee, 8,498 214,197; 25.21 2 —.9} —4.0 —13.1 
TTS 2, 752 84,651 a. 77 +4.9 +4.6\+379.4 + 372.6 
i aE 4,452 251,471 o6. 48 r.9 .9| +14.0 +16.1 
Conn. *.....- 1,105 94,670, 85.67 iY a, iia cedree Rae nena 
ae 96) 5,147) 53.61 ) (3) —25.0 —25.1 
| eee 1,711 102,465; 59.89 +2.8 +3.4) +21.3 +17.5 
{ae 6, 979) 286,458! 41.1 +1.4 +1.7/+108.1) +115.9 
Hawaii-_..--- 1,174} 63,702| 54. 2¢ +.5 +1.9! —2.6 +2.2 
Idaho. ....... 838} 49,747; 5y +.1 6} +2.3 +7.0 
( ee 5,344 392,495) 74.4 + 1.9) r2.1) 12.7) +208 
re 3,129 205, OF ¢ 2 ! —.1} +4.0 +8.3 
eae 12, 162 HOS, 1st 4] —. —.4) —13.7 —{2.5 
aes 3, OS! 207, 639 ) 1 +1.8) +20.5 + 23.8 
A 9, 246 s 3} 92. 99 1.9 —1.1) +11.9| +15.9 
i 1, 869 128,386) 68.6 1. 2.7) +18.2 +19.9 
i 142 7,344| 51.72 ee es ) ee Coen ener 
Miss_- ied 2, 391 8,760) 24.58) +6.3 +-6.3) +78.0) + 102.2 
| ee 14,497 752,8 51.93 +.4 3} + 15.3 +15.6 
i ee 1,333) 82,869; 62.1 ree 4} +9.1 “ood 
ne | 156 11,309; 72.49 +.€ +2.8) (°) (3) 
i | 186,776| 76.3 1.2 +2.0) +21.9 +27.5 
N. Mex..--.-} 72,858) 39 .4 3.1 4.0 —5.3 
J === 2,973,425) 80.89 +1.8 ril.7 14.5 t21.8 
Si | 314,547| 36.2 +2.8 +3. 2) +28.3 +31. 1 
N. Dak.----- 51,823) 66.70 8 —4.4, +4.3 +7.2 
Ol) ae 342,180) 49.69 1.3 +1.3) +14.7 + 15.0 
ae | 134,186) 48.18 1.1 + 1.6) +22.8 —14.5 
a ae 192, 854 76. 32 2.0 +2.0) +18.4 + 20.6 
_ eee 5 578,131) 5 48.8 2.2 +2.1) +18.3 +18. 7 
a . 124, 168 8.43 1.7 +-1.6) +38.3 +38. 2 
i eee 79,368| 72.42) +3.0 
tee 222,012) 32. 36 +1.2 
Bak 1 24,268} 45.11] +5.9 
CC =a } 37,087) 39.29 1.0 a 
i ae 105,927; 63.97 +1.7 l 
| a 15,175} 48.02) +3.9 5 
A) 044) 14.09 SPE, paren (Moe a NS eae 
| 163,124) 37.23 +-.6 0 
i a 405,022) 70.49 +.2 | 
ae 216,594) 34.96) +2.7 5 
Wis__._-...-. | 1,100} 96,994) 88.18) —.5 —1.9] +3.3) 427.1 
i, 441 26,251} 59. 53 -1.1 —.4) —3.3 —2.5 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes program administered without Federal] participation in Connect- 
icut. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

4 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $39,934 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,711 recipients. 

§ Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 

* Represents data for February 1954. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1954 ! 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and eases receiving only su 


payment 


Payments to case Percentage change from 

















N February 1954 March 1953 
St be in— | in 
cast I il Aver = = 7 ad arenas 
imount a | iit 
ary Amount eo | Amount 
_— —__-—— —-—- ——— - - + -_—-—-—- - — —-- —— |——_—______ 
Total ? .| 326,000) $17,101,000) $52.42) +4 +-7.8) +14.5) +21.9 
Bic cesses 105 2,736) 26.06 ) (3) } —21.6) 18. 
Alaska 169 8,348! 49.40) +4.3 —13.4) +15.8 $29.3 
Ariz 1,669 73,031 43. 76 th.4 +4.8) +13.5 +8 7 
Ark. 4__. : 450 6,039) 13.42 +.9 +.2| —78.9 —79 
Calif__- 39,142 1,882,036) 48.08! +-7.6 + 9.1} +32.3) +35.9 
Colo . 2,593 133,400) 51.45 3.2 +-6. 2) + 28.8 
Conn tee § 3,302 5 199,438} 60.40) +5.3 +3.8] —15.2 
Del... : 1,175 62,085) 52.84) +4.3 +-4.7) +48. 2] 1.71) 
7k: ae 666 39,911) 59.93 +.3 +.4| - 9.0) —13.] 
Fla. 5,400 84,800)... ‘6 | ene tanec 
Ga 27 16,748) 20.56, +2.8 +7.0| —5.¢ +11. 
Hawaii 776 31,873) 41.07 4.4 +5.7 57.3 —68, § 
Idaho 7 87 3,509} 40.33) (3) | 3) 33. —3ti.0 
| ae 30,998 2,050,707; 66.16 5.8 +9.9) +26.9 +36 
Ind. 8 12,431 472,114) 37.98) +8.5 +17.0) +48.2) +61 
Iowa pee 4,777 183,533} 38.42! +2.8 +-11.1] +25.4) +44 
Kans. - : 2,214 116,402) 52. 58 5 —.3| +17.4 +23. 2 
Ky... 7 2,975 84,201) 28.30 1.8 —?.8) +11.9 +16. 4 
a 6.807 267,332! 39.27| +1.4 +1.4 —.6 —.3 
Maine ae 3,937 185,573] 47.14 1.5 +6.2| +14.1 + 21.2 
| 
Md__.- 2,413 132,944! 55.09 1. ¢ +3.5| —4.4 +1 
Mass. - : 13, 194 768,385| 58.24) +2.3 $17.0) +3.9) +L 
Mich. : 18, 909 1,194,205) 63.16) +12.9 24.3) +37.0 + 58. 
Minn_ ; 7,922 461,830 8.30) +6.4 +9.4 20. 9} +29, 
Miss... 829 11,041) 13.32) +2.5 +1.7 6. 7| —3.8 
. as 5,407 196,829) 36.40 2 +5.4| —39.3) —36. 
Mont 1, 050 42,422) 40.40) —28.4 29. 7 43.4 72.4 
Nebr. 1,845 82,850! 44.91 ee a, See eee 
Nev 348 11,341] 32.59] —7.7 .2| +16.0) +49. 
i 1,315 65,599; 49.89) +5.9 + 11.8) +14.4) +35 
See x ae 8,147 620,890, 76.21) +2.1 $10.3) +31.8] +44.¢ 
N. Mex 49 12,869} 26.00) +18.7| +17.5| +66.7) +73. 
1p aa .-| 932,558 2,426,328] 74.52 3.8 +4. 1} 6. 3} —2. 
N:. ©. ae 2,542 56,174) 22.10) —3.2 $5.8) +19.0) +46 
Nek. < 726 31,866 43.89) +1.8 —.8) +14 2) +7.9 
Ohio 28, 804 1,477,093) 51.12} +5.4| +8.1) +41.5}) +62.4 
Okla. : 11 4, 500 rth | ae Fanee +-.9]....-..] —20.5 
Oreg.....---- 6, 328 410,632) 64.89) —1.9 $1.6) +16.5} +24.4 
i, Se ee 18,231 1,081,185) 59.30) +6.0 +3.9| +3.5) +11.¢ 
PSR. 1,748 11,593) 6.63) —17.0]  —16.6| saaly —25 
| j 
oe 3,968 269,431] 67.90} +.8] +89) +3.6] - 
54 eae 2,300 53,214; 23.14) +2 l| +3.3) +7.8 +11.9 
| 910 21,776) 23.93) +2.2 —7.8 12.8 —23 
Tenn...<<. 3,034 43,303 7 —.7 3.1 % 
0) a ried 8, 500 203, 000 
Utah. ..<c : 1,985 126,654 
Vt. 12 oe 1,150 65,000) - 
A 108 1,427 
(ae = 2, 505 91,262; 36.43) +3.1 +4.7| +23.5 +48. 
Wash. ._....- 12, 330 724,416] 58.75| —3.2 —4,5| +36.1]  +27.3 
i ae 2,739 79,789; 29.13) —4. 1} —4.9) —26.0) —35.4 
Le ee 8, 999 641,164) 71.25) +7.7) +12.0]) +58.9! +80.0 
ct eee 352 16,212; 46.06) —12.7 + 49.3 


—}4, S| +55 8 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

> Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5’ About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only 

10 Includes 6,922 cases and payments of $230,317 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

1 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,754 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,207 cases under program administered by Okla- 
ho.aa Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

13 Represents data for February 1954. 
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0 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
150 i5 
AID TO THE 
PERMANENTLY AND 
TOTALLY DISABLED 3/ 
100}- de 4h 4 = to 
AID TO 
DEPENDENT 
50 * CHILDREN 2/ — 5 
a | iS = a 
OLD-AGE AND | P 
F SURVIVORS INSURANCE Ss 
(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) —_ 
4 | | 
P Titthittilirbitbittirbi biti) bpp a a 
| | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. | | | MAR. JUNE SEPT OEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. OEC. 
1940 =: 1945 1950 1953 1954 1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 


* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status), estimated for August 1952; annual 
data represent average monthly total. Public assistance: pay- 
ments during month under all State programs (including vendor 
payments for medical care beginning October 1950, except for 
general assistance); annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during 
month under all State laws; annual data represent average 
monthly total. 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 
or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

3 Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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